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UUAIENES,  a  distinguished  Athenian,  had  been  deputed  to 
^  rectify  some  abuses,  and  to  compose  certain  differences 
that  had  arisen  among  the  towns  of  an  Attic  colony  on  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  While  residing  at  one  of  these  towns, 
and  employed  there  on  the  business  of  his  mission,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  citizens  of  another,  in  which,  among  various  matters, 
he  incidentally  alludes  to  his  personal  feelings  in  regard  to  his 
stay  in  the  colony ;  and  he  expresses  his  earnest  wish  to  return 
lo  Athens,  especially  that  he  might  there  enjoy  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  a  beloved  and  revered  friend,  whose  name  he  men¬ 
tions.  We  venture  to  render  the  passage  into  English,  para- 
phrastically,  in  the  following  manner. — “  I  must  confess  to  you, 
that  my  mind  is  very  much  divided  between  opposite  inclina¬ 
tions  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  moved  by  a  strong  desire  to 
set  sail,  (avaxSoai,)  that  I  may  have  the  company  of  my  friend 
and  master  Aristobulus,  which,  to  be  frank  with  you,  is  vastly 
better  yaf  fia)^ov  k^bTojov)  than  any  I  meet  with  in  this 

remote  region.  I  nevertheless  feel,  that  my  continuance  in 
Thrace  is  to  you  so  highly  important,  that  it  overbalances  my 
personal  wishes ;  or  rather^  though  my  return  to  Athens  would 
Highly  conduce  to  my  personal  and  immediate  comfort,  my  stay 
abroad  is  necessary  (arnyuaioTt^ov)  for  still  stronger  reasons. 
In  this  persuasion,  1  shall  therefore  remain,  and  spend  many  a 
day  with  you,  promoting  your  advantage  and  comfort.** 

Our  version  of  the  passage  before  us  might,  we  doubt  not,  be 
amended;  nevertheless  we  are  confident  that,  nice  criticisms 
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apart,  it  fairly  contains  the  sense  of  the  writer ;  and  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  sure  that  his  meaning  is  much  too  conspicuous  to  afford 
room  for  douhts  or  cavils.  Eumenes  means  to  say,  that  he 
prefers  the  society  he  should  meet  with  at  Athens,  to  that  which 
surrounds  him  in  the  Chersonese  ;  but  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefit  of  the  colony,  he  submits  to  a  lengthened  absence  from 
his- country  and  friends,  to  which  he  might  presently  be  restored, 
were  he  to  take  ship  (iva>M<rai)  and  bend  his  course  towards  the 
shores  of  Attica.— 

— But  Paul,  addressing  his  Christian  friends  at  Philippi,  says: 
— “  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  between  opposing  motives,  which 
impel  me  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  for  1  strongly  desire  to  de¬ 
part  (avaXt^crat,  to  be  loosened  from  the  body,  and  to  soar  away 
to  other  regions;  comp.  9  Cor.  v.  8.)  and  to  be  with  Christ; 
which  w’ere  incomparably  better  (than  to  remain  in  the  body). 
And  yet  I  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  for  me  to  remain  in  the  body, 
is  highly  important  to  your  w’elfare.  Well  assured  as  I  am  of 
this,  I  know  that  1  shall  continue  among  you  for  the  promotion 
of  your  religious  interests  and  comfort.** 

.  The  first  of  these  two  Quotations  is  intelligible  at  a  glance, 
because  we  apply  to  it,  without  question,  the  common  processes 
of  translation,  nor  dream  of  attaching  to  the  words  any  ideas 
but  those  which  common  sense  suggests.  And  w'hy  should  not 
the  second  quotation  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  same  simple  me¬ 
thod  ?  In  truth,  we  know  not  why.  If  Eumenes  was  a  man  of 
plain  common  sense,  so  was  Paul.  If  the  Citizen  of  Athens 
used,  in  its  known  meaning,  a  language  familiar  to  him,  so  did 
the  Cilician  Jew\  If  the  one,  in  his  intercourse  w^ith  his  friends, 
scorned  mental  reservations  and  guileful  ambiguities,  so  did  the 
other.  If  Eumenes  is  entitled  to  be  treated  as  an  honest  and 
intelligent  man,  Paul  much  more. 

But  it  seems,  that  even  if  w  e  are  at  length  to  acquiesce  in  the 
obvious  and  very  conspicuous  sense  of  the  Apostle,  we  cannot 
safely  do  so  until  volumes  of  biblical  criticism,  of  theological 
reasoning,  and  of  metaphysical  speculation,  have  been  written 
and  read  in  defence  of  every  supposition  which  idle  and  per¬ 
verse  ingenuity  may  choose  to  attach  to  the  words.  Nor  again, 
may  we  acknowledge  the  plain  intention  of  plain  words,  until  we 
have  looked  around  to  see  how  this  simple  meaning  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  with  the  notions  we  have  formed  on  a  subject  incidentally 
connected  therewith.  Wretched  trifling ! — a  trifling  that  at  once 
nullifies  the  benefits  of  Revelation,  vilifies  the  inspired  writers, 
and  debilitates  the  understandings,  as  well  as  corrupts  the  mor^ 
perceptions  of  those  who  practise  it !  Whence  then  comes  this 
depraved  criticism ;  or  why  is  it  tolerated  ?  Alas !  this  absurd 
and  mischievous  system  of  exposition  has  been  held  in  credit 
from  age  to  age,  because  all  parties^  without  exception,  have 
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been  compelled,  in  turn,  to  have  recourse  to  it  on  those  pinch¬ 
ing  occasions,  when  called  upon  to  defend  the  rotten  parts  of 
their  several  systems, — ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal. 

Concerning  the  important  subject  to  which  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us  relates,  although  recently  brought  into  question,  we 
should  deem  it  idle  to  move  a  new  discussion  on  the  old  scho- 
Ustic  system  of  biblical  exposition.  Nothing  could  be  done 
but  to  repeat  arguments  which  have  already  been  fruitlessly  re¬ 
peated  often  enough.  So  long  as  any  place  or  indulgence  is 
given  to  evasions  which,  if  proffered  in  the  department  of  clas¬ 
sical  criticism,  would  be  met  with  contemptuous  reprobation,  no 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  satisfactorily  determining  this,  or 
indeed  any  other  religious  controversy.  The  doctrine  of  the 
survivance  of  consciousness  affer  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
stands  forth  upon  the  language  of  the  New  Testament — we 
might  say,  upon  that  of  the  Old — as  perspicuously  as  does  the 
geographical  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  distant  city,  called  Home, 
alleged  to  be  the  seat  of  a  mighty  empire.  And  if  the  only 
proof  of  this  latter  fact  were  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles,  it  might  be  called  in  question  with 
quite  as  much  show  of  reason  as  is  the  doctrine  of  a  separate 
state.  In  this  supposed  case,  the  objector  might  make  his 
choice  between  the  two  following  methods : — he  might  either 
quibble  upon  the  terms  employed  when  Home  or  the  Homans 
are  mentioned,  and  shew  in  what  manner  certain  phrases  may 
be  interpreted  so  as  not  absolutely  to  imply  the  existence  of 
any  such  city  or  empire or,  he  might  fully  grant  that  such 
was  the  belief  and  opinion  of  the  Apostles,— it  being  a  vulgar 
notion  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  that  they  were  under  the 
control  of  a  foreign  power,  seated  in  the  imaginary  Home,— but 
yet  deny  that  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  give  our  faith  to  the 
said  Jewish  prejudice. 

Of  the  two  methods,  if  compelled  to  make  a  choice  between 
them,  we  should  certainly  prefer  the  latter ;  and  especially  for 
this  reason,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  former,  infringe  upon  the 
common  principles  of  language ;  or  break  up  and  nullify  the 
laws  of  evidence  in  matters  of  history ;  or  deprave  the  moral 
sense,  by  accustoming  it  to  acquiesce  in  modes  of  reasoning 
which  shock  the  instincts  of  an  honest  mind. 

Or, — to  turn  to  the  subject  in  hand : — those  who,  to  save  a 
favourite  theory,  or  to  indulge  the  sceptical  mood,  or  to  put  as 
far  off  as  may  be  the  unwelcome  idea  of  a  future  life,  resolve 
not  to  admit  the  belief  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  separate 
state  of  the  soul,  have,  if  they  argue  on  the  ground  of  Chris* 
tianity,  this  same  alternative  before  them.  That  is  to  say,  they 
must  either  ply  the  craft  of  petty  criticism,  nibbling  at  par¬ 
oles,  cracking  etymons,  hunting  up  various  lections,  and  luck- 
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mg  up  the  dust  of  learned  impertinence  until  even  strong  eyes 
are  blinded,  and  all  heads  are  muddled :  or,  if  they  like  not 
this  labour,  degrading  as  it  is  to  a  manly  spirit,  they  must  take 
the  holder  course ;  and  while  they  candidly  admit,  what  cannot 
honestly  be  denied,  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  held  this 
opinion  of  a  separate  state,  in  common  with  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen,  must  yet  deny  the  consequence,  that  this  Jewish 
opinion  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  credence  of  those  who  live  in 
a  more  enlightened  age. 

Our  readers  well  know  that  the  first  of  these  two  modes  of 
argument,  is  the  one  which  the  sceptical  school  of  divines  in 
this  country  has  generally  adopted  ;  while  the  latter  has,  as  ge¬ 
nerally,  been  followed  by  those  of  Germany.  It  is  not  now  our 
intention  to  contend  either  with  English  or  with  Continental 
infidelity  ;  hut  we  beg,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  point  out  what 
seems  to  be  needed  as  preliminary  to  the  successful  and  final 
expulsion  of  both  these  spirits  of  error  from  the  precincts  of 
the  Christian  Church.  To  dismiss  the  illusion  of  the  Neolo- 
gists,  (so  far  as  it  may  be  dismissed  by  process  of  reasoning,) 
the  simple  historical  argument  which  establishes  the  facts  of  the 
evangelical  and  apostolical  narrative,  requires  to  he  stated  and 
urged  much  more  vigorously,  and  to  be  brought  more  on  the  com¬ 
mon  ground  of  evidence,  than  hitherto  it  has  been.  We  say  so  ad¬ 
visedly,  not  unmindful  of  all  that  has  been  written  already  on  this 
subject.  Thence  should  he  brought  out,  in  perfect  distinctness, 
the  virtuous  character,  and  consequent  simplicity  and  honesty 
of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity ;  which,  placed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  claim  to  the  possession  of  absolute  authority  in 
matters  of  religious  belief,  not  only  excludes  the  idea  of  their 
guilefully  or  ignorantly  favouring  false  popular  opinions ;  but 
imparts  to  their  writings  the  higher  character  of  a  Divine  com¬ 
munication,  to  which  mankind  in  every  age  are  invited  and  com¬ 
manded  to  attach  implicit  faith,  seeing  that  these  writers, 
though  expressing  themselves  as  men,  wrote  only  *  as  they 
*  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  The  spring  of  Neologism 
is,  a  supposition  of  dishonesty  in  the  conduct  and  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  and  this  impious  imputation  must  be 
rebutted  by  the  direct  force  of  historic  proof  to  the  contrary. 
In  dealing  with  the  Neologist,  we  need  therefore,  for  ourselves, 
a  much  more  distinct,  informed,  and  peremptory  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  than  many  of  us  at  present 
possess; — we  need  such  a  conviction  as  would  set  us  above 
that  pitiable  infirmity  of  understanding  which  leaves  the  mind 
open  to  what  are  termed  temptations  concerning  the  truth  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

But  preliminary  amendments  of  a  still  more  important  kind 
are  indispensable,  ere  what  may  be  called  the  English  style  of 
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sceptical  exposition  can  be  effectually  put  to  shame,  and  finally 
dismissed  from  the  precincts  of  theology.  We  scruple  not  to 
affirm,  that,  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  riddance,  a  reformation 
in  the  principles  and  practices  of  Biblical  interpretation  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  of  so  extensive  a  kind  as  would  go  near  to  revolutionize 
the  Christian  world, — and  such  as  would  take  out  of  the  way  all 
that  sectarizes  our  Christianity,  and  a  great  part  of  what  ex¬ 
poses  it  to  the  contempt  of  the  world.  How  is  it  then?  In 
contending  with  Socinianism,  or,  to  come  to  the  instance  imme¬ 
diately  before  us,  in  labouring  to  expose  the  error  of  those  who 
deny  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  parted  from  the  body,  w’e 
complain,  and  justly  complain,  of  the  quibbling  evasion,  the 
pettifogging  subterfuges,  the  critical  violences,  by  means  of 
which  our  antagonists  escape  from  the  edge  of  argument.  But 
alas !  these  complaints  have  in  them  much  of  the  querulousness 
and  imbecility  of  a  conscious  implication  in  the  same  fault :  for 
scarcely  have  we  done  with  our  sceptical  opponent,  and  driven 
him  from  his  ground,  than  we  take  station  upon  it  ourselves, 
and  in  defence  of  some  traditionary  absurdity  of  our  ecclesias¬ 
tical  system — or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fair  proportion  and 
pleasing  rotundity  to  our  chosen  form  of  theological  science — or 
for  avoiding  a  candid  confession  of  ignorance — or,  not  seldom, 
for  the  ease  of  a  mistaken  zeal  to  remove  seeming  inconsisten¬ 
cies  from  Scripture, — we  avail  ourselves  of  these  very  same  un¬ 
worthy  arts  of  evasion  and  subterfuge. 

The  impugners  of  Scriptural  religion  will  never  be  triumph¬ 
antly  beaten  from  the  field  by  those  who  are  fearing  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  for  their  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and  usage,  and 
who  are  conscious  that  the  very  sword  they  are  wielding  to 
(lay,  may  be  turned  against  themselves  to-morrow.  When  once 
we  have  learned  to  be  as  modest,  as  wise,  as  simple-hearted  in 
the  exposition  of  Scripture,  as  we  have  at  length  become  in  the 
exposition  of  nature,  we  shall  presently  see  empiricism  and 
absurdity  banished  as  completely  from  the  one  sphere  of  in¬ 
quiry,  as  they  have  been  from  the  other ;  and  not  till  then. 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Huntingford’s  book  is  a  good  one ;  his  work 
is  well-timed,  and  his  collection  of  testimonies,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  readers.  We  might,  to  be  sure,  find 
some  fault  with  his  method  ;  and  might  wish  that  a  few  of  the 
dissertations  he  has  adopted,  had  given  place  to  others  we  could 
think  of.  His  introduction,  which  we  do  not  greatly  admire, 
is  followed  by  selections,  more  or  less  copious,  from  the  works 
of  Sherlock,  Addison,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Pearson,  Beveridge,  Jortin,  Seeker,  Butler, 
Bull,  (an  admirable  dissertation,)  and  Watts.  His  array  of  tes¬ 
timonies  is  closed  with  the  powerful  treatise  of  Calvin,  named  in 
the  title  page,  and  of  which  Mr.  H.  wouki  have  done  well  to 
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have  ^ven  a  good  translation  in  lieu  of  the  Latin:  this,  we 
think,  would  have  left  a  more  convincing  and  satisfactory  im< 
pression  upon  the  reader's  mind,  than  any  one  of  the  essays  he 
has  printed,  or,  perhaps,  than  all  together 

Mr.  H,  does  not  state,  in  which  of  its  two  senses  he  affixes 
the  word  testimonies  to  his  volume.  The  term  may  merely 
mean,  as  probably  it  did  in  his  view,  a  collection  of  arguments 
by  some  of  our  most  esteemed  writers,  brought  together  in  order 
that  the  subject  may  be  presented  in  a  variety  of  lights;  anti 
that  what  one  writoi’  fails  to  bring  forward,  may  be  supplied  by 
another.  Or  the  word  Testimonies  may  mean  a  series  and  succes¬ 
sion  oi  suffrages  from  Christians  of  every  age,  in  support  of  the 
opinion  of  the  separate  consciousness  of  the  soul.  These  two 
ideas  arc  manifestly  quite  distinct.  Thus,  in  managing  a  cause 
in  court,  it  is  one  thing  to  commit  our  interests  to  a  number  of 
advocates,  in  order  that  the  particular  talent  and  tact  of  each 
may  supply  what  has  been  wanting  in  the  others  ;  and  it  is  quite 
another  thing,  to  adduce  the  opinions  of  judges,  and  the  verdicts 
of  juries,  from  remote  times  to  the  present,  in  confirmation  of 
the  view  which  we  think  should  be  taken  of  a  point  of  law’. 

In  conducting  a  theological  argument  in  the  way  of  Testi¬ 
monies,  the  selection  would  be  widely,  if  not  .altogether  different 
with  the  one  idea  belore  us,  from  what  it  would  be  with  the 
other.  For,  in  the  one  case,  the  collector  would  merely  seek 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  in  ancient  or  modern  literature, 
•what  appeared  to  him  the  ablest  and  most  convincing  treatises 
upon  the  point  in  question ;  but,  in  the  other,  he  would  gather 
the  opinion  and  belief  of  the  Church  in  each  succeeding  age, 
regardless  of  the  learning  or  talent  that  might  accompany  the 
expression  of  it.  We  do  not  distinctly  perceive,  which  of  these 
tw’o  ideas  was  most  prominent  in  the  view’  of  the  Editor  of  the 
present  volunie :  probably  he  contemplated  both,  yet  giving  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  former ;  and  most  readers  will  consider  the  work 
simply  as  a  collection  of  treatises. 

For  our  own  part,  had  we  undertaken  to  compile  a  volume 
with  the  given  title  of  ‘  Testimonies  in  proof  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  we  should  certainly  have  chosen  the  lat¬ 
ter,  not  the  former,  of  the  two  methods  above  distinguished. 
The  task  on  this  plan  would,  indeed,  have  been  one  of  very 
difficult  and  laborious  execution ;  but  then  the  result  would  have 
been  proportionately  more  valuable,  and  the  achievement  would 


•  Each  extract  is  introduced  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  Author.  To 
some  of  these,  we  might  make  objection.  The  page  on  which  the  Vicar 
of  Kempsford  announces  the  amiable  non-conformist.  Watts,  is  wanting 
in  our  copy.  Has  it  been  discreetly  cancelled  throughout  the  edition  ? 
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have  merited  a  higher  praise.  Nothing  more  than  access  to  a 
good  library,  is  needed  for  gathering  a  collection  of  essays  on  a 
<nven  subject.  But  to  bring  together  fairly,  truly,  and  com¬ 
pletely,  the  testimony  or  suffrage  of  the  Church  in  every  age 
upon  a  particular  article  of  faith,  would  require  laborious  and 
extensive  research,  great  caution  and  impartiality,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  philosophical  faculty  of  analysis ;  for  the  genuine 
belief  of  the  pious,  must  he  brought  out  from  the  midst  of  a  huge 
and  chaotic  mass  of  opinions. 

Moreover,  to  render  such  an  adduction  of  testimonies  avail¬ 
able  towards  the  determination  of  controversy,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  rest  the  argument  upon  certain  general  principles, 
highly  important  in  their  consequences,  but  much  lost  sight  of, 
or  misunderstood,  in  the  present  day.  The  subject  is  one  which 
claims  peculiar  attention :  we  beg  roughly  to  propose  it  to  the 
consideration  of  our  readers. 

The  problem  is  this: — To  adduce  the  suffrage  of  the 
CHURCH  UNIVERSAL,  on  an  article  of  faith,  in  such  manner  as 
may  authoritatively  determine  controversy.  And  there  arise 
the  preliminary  questions : — How  are  the  parties  to  be  discrimi¬ 
nated,  who  are  duly  entitled  to  furnish  this  sort  of  conclusive 
testimony  ?  With  what  limitations  is  their  evidence  to  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  on  what  ground  rests  the  argumentative  value  or 
authoritif  of  such  suffrages  ?  Each  of  these  questions  must  be 
distinctly  resolved,  or  we  shall  be  liable  to  an  infinity  of  cavils, 
and  fail  of  attaining  a  valid  result.  If  we  were  to  bring  into 
court  an  indiscriminate  crowd  of  all  who,  in  every  age,  have 
challenged  to  themselves  the  name  of  Christians,  and  then  should 
receive  as  their  testimony  their  profession  of  faith  in  those  arti¬ 
cles  upon  which  they  were  of  one  mind,  nothing  would  remain 
to  us  but  two  or  three  common  principles  of  natural  religion,  (to 
use  an  improper  phrase,)  relative  to  which  we  are  in  no  want  of 
any  such  corroboration.  Or,  again,  if  we  had  succeeded  in  esta¬ 
blishing  the  rule  by  which  to  make  our  selection  of  witnesses, 
and  were  to  hear  them  without  limitation  on  all  the  points  of 
their  professed  belief,  we  should  presently  be  overwhelmed  with 
a  confused  heap  of  dogmas,  incongruous  and  absurd.  Or,  once 
more,  if  we  had  not  only  selected  our  witnesses  unexceptionably, 
but  had  defined  the  limits  within  which  they  should  give  evi¬ 
dence,  there  would  nevertheless  be  room  for  the  objector  to 
spurn  the  inference  we  would  draw  from  it,  unless  we  could  shew, 
on  what  ground  this  aggregate  of  the  opinions  of  fallible  and 
often  mistaken  men,  can  be  affirmed  to  possess  a  determining 
power  in  matters  of  controversy.  All  this,  we  think,  may  be 
done. 

The  Bible  is  an  instrument,  wrought  indeed  by  the  liand  of 
man,  but  an  instrument  contrived  by  God,  for  the. conveyance 
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or  impartation  of  gucli  sentiments  as  are  necessary  to  our  moral 
and  religious  well-lieing.  But  every  piece  of  l>ivine  machinery, 
whether  pliysical  or  intellectual,  is,  we  may  be  assured,  effi. 
dent  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed ;  and  the  Scri|>- 
turea,  to  use  an  apostolic  expression,  are  *  able  to  make  men 
‘  wise  unto  salvation,*  We  nuiy,  then,  confidently  infer,  that 
the  Bible  has  actually  conveyed  the  genuine  aliment  of  spiritual 
life,  in  every  instance  where  the  prescribed  terms  of  initiation 
have  been  complied  with.  W'hoever  has  entered  the  school  of 
Christy  and  has  devoutly  passed  its  orders  and  conditions,  has 
not  failed  to  acquire,  in  substance,  the  saving  doctrine,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  he. 

Or,  to  state  the  same  principle  less  in  the  abstract: — it  may 
certainly  be  assumed,  that  wherever  there  has  existed  a  society 
of  Christians,— let  us  say,  (in  order  to  get  free  from  peculiar 
cases,)  coasisting  of  two  or  three  hundred  individuals,  by  whom 
the  Scriptures  have  been  possessed,  and  perused,  and  devoutly 
studied,  and  to  whotn  they  have  been  publicly  expounded  by 
an  established  ministry, — such  a  society,  or  the  majority  of  it, 
has  actually  come  into  the  possession  of  a  genuine  theology, 
more  or  less  freed  from  admixtures  of  error,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  pious  anil  prayerful  diligence  which  has  been 
employetl  in  the  pursuit.  To  assume  less  than  this,  is  virtually 
to  deny  the  Divine  origination  of  the  Bible,  or  to  impugn  the 
gO(Ki  faith  of  its  promises.  W'e  fear  no  consequence  that  can 
be  drawn  from  these  premises- 

W'e  bring  forward,  therefore,  as  our  witnesses,  all  Christian 
people,  of  whom  it  can  l)€  proved,  that  they  possessed  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  that  they  studied  them  reverently  and  piously.  It 
would,  indeed,  he  a  great  satisfaction,  could  we  proceed  a  step 
further,  and,  in  our  selection,  take  the  evidence  only  of  those 
who  wei*e  indeed  spiritually  minded  in  their  temper,  and  holy 
in  their  conduct ;  for  of  such  it  might,  with  the  highest  confi¬ 
dence,  be  atfimied,  that  they  have  been  *  taught  of  Goii.*  But 
this  satisfaction  is  to  be  obtained  only  in  a  few  instances,  and  in 
an  imperfect  degree.  Facts  of  this  sort  are  too  recondite  and 
indefinite  to  furnish  matter  of  demonstrable  argumentation.  We 
must  stand  on  lower  ground,  and  be  content  with  the  more 
ascertainable  facts  of  the  diffusion  and  diligent  perusal  of  the 
inspired  volume. 

In  obtaining  the  evidence  of  the  parties  whom  we  adduce  as 
qualified  witnesses,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  significance,  what  may 
be  the  })ersonul  character  or  intentions  of  the  writers  from  whose 
pages  we  gather  the  facts  we  are  in  search  of;  for  we  shall  im/er 
them  bv  a  process  that  affords  security  against  falsification. 
'I'hus,  for  example,  we  may„  with  perfect  certainty,  learn  from 
the  works  of  IVriulliaii  and  of  iHigeii,  what  were  the  opinions 
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of  the  majority  of  Christians  in  their  times,  even  though  we 
may  feel  little  respect  for  the  judgement  or  |>ersonal  character 
of  those  noted  fathers.  We  make  use  of  the  Christian  writers 
of  antiquity,  not  as  l>eing  thrmsrlres  the  m  itnesses  to  whom  wc 
are  appealing,  but  rather  as  mere  rrf^rtrrs  of  the  doctrines 
held  by  the  Church  in  their  times.  hat  we  want  to  learn  is, 
not  the  opinions  of  Irenieus  of  Cyprian,  or  of  Augustine;  but, 
the  common  faith  of  the  readers  of  the  Bible  in  the  times,  re* 
spt'Ctively,  of  lrena['us,  of  Cyprian,  and  of  Augustine.  On 
this  principle,  we  gather  our  evidence  as  well  from  the  writings 
of  heretics  as  from  those  of  the  orthodox ;  for,  from  the  one, 
not  less  than  from  the  other,  we  learn  what  was  the  faith  which 
the  former  impugned,  and  the  latter  asserted. 

But  what  are  the  doctrines  in  behalf  of  which  we  plead,  against 
the  heretics  and  visionaries  of  each  succeeding  age,  the  au¬ 
thoritative  suftrage  of  the  Church  Universal  ?  Precisely  those 
wliich  rise  to  view,  with  little  or  no  di\*ersity,  in  every  perioti 
when  the  attention  of  the  mass  of  Christians  has  been  strongly 
fixed  upon  the  Scriptures.  This  is  our  criterion this  the 
postulate  of  our  argument : — Have  the  eyes  of  mankind  been 
devoutly  directed  towards  the  luminous  page  of  Divine  Revela¬ 
tion  ?  Then,  infallibly,  have  they  deriv^  from  it  the  main 
articles  of  Christian  faith  ; — mingled,  it  may  be,  with  errors  and 
misconceptions,  yet  not  so  mingled  as  to  be  shorn  of  their  glory 
and  powder.  But  how  shall  we  sever  the  truth  from  the  error 
of  the  Church  in  each  age  ?  By  a  process  simple  and  certain; 
—a  process  w  hich  falls  not  far  short  of  tlie  precision  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration.  Let  some  era  of  Church  hbtory  be  as¬ 
sumed,  w  hich  answers  to  the  terms  of  our  postulate ;  namely, 
one  in  which  the  Scriptures  w’ere  pretty  generally  diffused,  were 
sedulously  studied,  rereremiltf  appealed  to,  as  the  ultimate  au¬ 
thority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  laboriously  expounded  by  the 
mini.sters  of  religion.  We  find  in  this  period,  and  among  these 
Biblical  Christians,  a  mass  of  opinions  avowed  as  the  faith  of 
the  majority.  These  opinions,  if  we  were  formally  working  our 
demonstration,  we  should  designate  severally  by  so  many  letters 
of  the  alphabet ;  and  having  done  so,  should  pass  on  to  a  second 
period,  distinguished,  like  the  first,  by  the  spread  and  predo¬ 
minance  of  scriptural  learning,— a  period  of  general  Bible  read- 
ing.  We  look  then  again  to  the  public  confessions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  body,  and  find  in  them  anew  the  opinions  to  which  already 
the  initial  letters  have  been  attached ;  but,  instead  of  e,y,  gf 
h,  with  which,  heretofore,  they  were  associated,  there  appear 
new  dogmas— (,  i,  /,  m.  A  third  remarkable  fieriod  of  scrip* 
tural  light  and  investigation  ofiers  once  more  to  our  view,  in  its 
sanctioned formularieM,  tlie  very  same  initial  dfxrtrines ;  but  they 
are  now  combined  with  opinions  little  similar  to  those  of  |irr 
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otdmg  ages,  and  we  roust  roark  them  by  new  letters  of  design*. 
tioQ.  Every  reader  will  perceive  in  what  way  we  should  apply 
oar  theorem  to  the  great  facts  of  Church  history ;  nor  is  the 
interence  we  deduce  from  it  indirect  or  obscure.  The  doctrines 
designated  by  the  initial  letters,  which  re-appear,  without  change, 
on  every  new  resurrection  of  scriptural  authority,  are  doubtless 
to  be  attributed  to  one  and  the  same  source  ;  while  those  inter¬ 
mingled  opinions  which  arc  new  and  peculiar  to  each  age,  and 
which  are  heard  of  no  more  when  the  season  that  produced  them 
has  passed  away,  are,  as  certainly,  to  be  traced,  either  to  the 
induence  of  individual  minds,  or  to  the  temper  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  period.  The  constantly  recurrent  articles  are 
nothing  less  than  the  principles  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
Cbarch  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Scriptures.  And 
these  perennial  dogmas,  digested  into  canons  and  formmUt  by 
the  wiiKiom  of  each  succeeding  age,  come  down  to  after  times 
as  the  comment  of  the  Biblical  Church  upon  the  terms  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  a  comment  which,  though  it  may  never  be  appealed  to 
as  the  ground  or  reason  of  belief,  may,  or  might,  most  advan¬ 
tageously  avail  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  closing  its  doors 
against  the  hereticaL 

A  comment  on  Scripture,— an  authoritative  comment !  The 
phrase  rouses  a  din  of  indignant  protestation.  Who  shall  bear 
fit  Is  it  not  the  boast  of  the  Reformation,  to  have  freed  us 
from  die  thraldom  of  creeds  f  Yes ;  and  it  was  a  happy  eman- 
cipadon,  so  far  as  those  creeds  had  taken  the  place  of  Scripture. 
But,  in  bursting  from  spiritual  usurpation,  we  have  broken  our¬ 
selves  otF  from  the  right  hand  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  have 
foregone  too  much  the  aids  she  would  have  lent  us.  But 
some  man  will  say  : — “  With  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  what  need 
of  diia  comment ;  or  to  what  purpose  can  its  alleged  authority 
be  lawfully  applied  t  The  answer  is  simple  and  obvious.  The 
testimony  oi*  the  Church  I  niversal  on  the  cardinal  articles  of 
hiitb,  may  most  advantageously  avail  it  in  each  following  age, 
when  compelletl  to  declare  and  define  in  what  sense  it  under¬ 
stands  the  terms  of  Scripture.  The  heretic  and  the  visionary 
claim  the  Scriptures  as  their  own,  not  less  confidently  or  strenu¬ 
ously  than  do  the  orthodox ;  and  the  man  who  **  is  perverted 
and  stnnedi  **  ♦,  founds  his  error  upon  the  very  passages  which 
should  have  inosl  force  to  confute  him.  W  hile  he  does  so,  and 
while  be  loudly  asserts  his  reverence  for  the  W^ord  of  God,  by 
wliat  means  is  he  to  be  ^  rejected  **  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful ;  by  what  law  excluded  from  the  company  of  those  who 
hoU  the  truth  f 
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The  exclusion  of  heretical  members  from  the  body  of  Chrit* 
tians.  ought  to  have  another  aspect  than  that  of  m  factious  split* 
ting  into  parties.  This,  indeed,  is  the  opprobrium  and  the  mial 
infirmity  of  the  Protestant  Church,  that,  in  its  seal  for  religious 
liberty,  and  in  its  jealousy  of  spiritual  usurpation,  it  has  forfeited 
its  true  dignity,  and  thrown  away  the  sceptre  of  its  legitheato 
power.  It  has  forgotten  the  authority  it  holds  as  the  inheritor 
of  the  faith  which  the  faitlifiil  of  every  age  have  handed  down 
to  its  custody.  We  challenge  any  one  who  disclaims  the  use 
and  authority  of  ancient  symixils,  to  devise  any  efficient  substi* 
lute  in  drawing  a  line  raund  an  orthodox  Church.  Shall  a 
Christian  society  say—-'  The  Bible  is  our  creed,  we  want  no 

*  otlier  ’  ?  Inane  impertinence !  Is  not  the  Bible  the  creed  of 
every  absurd  visionary— of  every  promulgator  of  delusion?  But 
shall  we  then  admit  the  proposition  of  those  who,  to  draw 
round  themselves  the  line  of  truth,  say ‘  We  have  digested 

*  a  creed  for  ourselves,-— it  is  scriptural  to  a  tittle— precise, 

*  conipreliensive,  and  unambiguous ;  and  we  reouire  every  man 

*  who  w  ould  join  us,  to  subscribe  to  it,  whole  and  entire  *  ?  Pre* 

sumptuous  and  insufferable  arrogance !  W^ho  are  these  iaiposers 
of  their  particular  opinions  upon  the  consciences  of  their  bre* 
thren?  This  creed  of  yesteiday,  if  it  be  in  part  true,  is  alto  in 
part  erroneous ;  as  certainly  one  as  the  other ;  yet,  vou  aak  ut 
to  assent  without  exception  to  the  whole  1  No;-— what  we  will 

acknowledge,  what  we  will  subscribe  to,  is  the  feith  of  the 
Church  of  every  age,  variously  phrased,  but  substantially  ideo* 
tical.  And  tiiis  common,  permanent,  and  unchanging  doctrine, 
is  readily  found ;  and,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  as  readily 
applied.  Christianity  is  by  no  means  a  tiling  dependent  upon 
philological  niceties ;  but  is  truly  and  sufficiently,  though 
with  more  or  less  of  precision,  contained  in  every  canon  of  be¬ 
lief  that  has  lieen  digested  and  publicly  recognised  by  the 
Church  in  times  of  Scriptural  light.  And  tliese  ancient  symbols 
are  fixed,  unalterably,  on  the  page  of  history:  their  meaning  it 
fully  known,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  the  voluminous  writing  of  the 
tnen  who  framed  them.  What  matters  it  that  we  mislike  cer¬ 
tain  phrases  in  each?  We  do  not  adopt  them  for  the  sake  of 
w^hat  is  peculiar  to  each,  hut  for  what  is  common  to  all. 

There  arc  valiant  religionists,  not  a  few,  who  would  brkile  up 
into  the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  were  it  proposed  to  establish  an  ai>- 
cient  creed  as  a  wicket  of  admission  into  a  Church ;  while  they 
are  every  day  either  stretching  across  tiie  door  of  their  own  so¬ 
ciety  some  elaborate  code  of  feith,  framed  by  themselves ;  m 
are  committing  the  function  of  porter  to  an  Individoal  whose 
discretion  has  no  law ;  or,  at  any  rate,  are  using  fer  puiposes  of 
exclusion,  the  algebraic  terms—^orthodox  and  evangdical/--«s 
representatives  oertaan  styles  of  religious  offedon  to  whicb 
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conformity  U  required,  and,  in  some  one  of  these  modes,  are 
usurping  far  more  of  spiritual  power,  than  could  possibly  attach 
to  the  wise  employment  of  an  ancient  creed.  But  none  are  to 
practically  inconsistent  as  the  noisy  assertors  of  liberty.  Cla¬ 
morous  against  despotism,  they  are  themselves  the  most  im¬ 
perious  of  tyrants. 

The  judgement  and  decision  of  the  Church  universal,  though 
it  may  most  properly  and  safely  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  anu  defence  of  the  capital  articles  of  faith,  can  never 
be  allowed  to  supersede  or  to  quash  inquiry  and  research  into 
the  fuller  meaning  of  the  inspired  volume.  It  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  pious  industry,  led  by  an  amended  system  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  guided  by  a  more  just  principle  of  exposition,  will  yet 
acliicve  important  enlargements  of  our  conceptions  of  some 
points  of  religious  belief.  This  sort  of  progression  may  especi¬ 
ally  be  looked  for  in  relation  to  those  glimpses  and  limits  of  the 
future  life,  which  are  not  sparingly  scattered  over  the  inspired  « 
page,  but  which,  because  not  directly  important  to  faith  or 
practice,  are  liable  to  be  neglected,  and  consequently  to  be  mis¬ 
apprehended.  On  subjects  of  this  class,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
age  in  which  we  live, — an  age  of  business,  not  of  meditation, — 
has  much  to  learn,  and  stands  on  ground  of  very  disadvantage¬ 
ous  comparison  with  preceding  times,  and  especially  with  the 
primitive  age. 

There  are  intimations  enough,  whence  may  lie  gathered  the 
belief,  that  the  Apostles  and  the  faithful  of  their  times,  spoke 
familiarly  of  many  things  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  in¬ 
sert  in  those  writings  that  were  to  become  the  rule  of  faith. 
These  immediate  ministers  of  heaven,  standing  as  they  did  upon 
the  verge  that  divides  the  visible  from  the  invisible,  and  holding 
as  they  did,  sensible  correspondence  with  the  denizens  of  the 
celestial  court,  though  they  durst  not  divulge  things  unlawful 
for  man  to  utter,  ani  impossible  for  the  ear  of  Hesh  to  receive, 
yet  discoursed  of  the  unseen  and  of  the  eternal,  not  in  the  style 
of  dark,  hesiuting  conjecture,  hut  with  the  natural  confidence 
and  precision  of  men  whose  eyes  had  gazed  upon  the  very 
splendours  of  infinitude,^whosc  ears  had  caught  the  distant 
echo  of  the  universal  hallelujah.  The  first  rising  upon  the 
world  of  that  brightness  which  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light,  shed  around  it  .an  effulgence  of  which  we,  of  this  remote 
age,  can  form  no  conception,  who  have  to  draw  all  our  ideas  of 
it  from  writings  intended  to  convey  necessary  instructions,  not 
exciting  descriptions.  We  possess,  indeed,  the  needful  docu¬ 
ments  of  our  faith  and  duty,  and  should  be  content  with  w’hat  is 
sufficient  for  our  responsibilities ;  nor  ought  wistfully  to  desire 
a  vision,  granted  to  few  on  earth,  of  the  excellent  glory  that 
emanatcfl  from  the  person  of  Him  who  came  direct  to  earth 
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from  the  dazzling  brightness  of  heaven.  The  beams  of  the 
morning  Imve  long  been  shrouded ;  the  Christian  gropes  upon 
the  path  that  leads  to  celestial  day  ;  and  while  he  gives  his  Hand 
undoubtingly  to  the  guidance  from  above  that  shall  codchiet 
him  home,  barely  discerns  on  what  quarter  of  the  clouded  sky 
(0  hx  his  saddened  sight  in  expectation  of  the  bursting  glories 
of  immortality. 

But  it  was  not  thus  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  Those 
confidential  cliscourses — we  will  not  call  them  esoteric  notices— 
of  things  unseen,  wherewith  the  suffering  Christians  of  the 
apostolic  times  were  wont  to  comfort  one  another,  descended 
orally  to  the  next  generation,  nor  w'ere  entirely  lost  until  the 
period  of  degeneracy  had  commenced.  This  glimmering  light 
may  be  discerned  dimly  in  the  remains  even  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury.  Worthy  achievement,  to  bring  forth  from  their  conceal¬ 
ments  these  long  smothered  l>eams  of  heaven !  The  attentive 
eye  may  catch  upon  the  venerable,  but  too  much  slighted  page, 
the  gleainings  of  a  light  illuming  those  gates  of  Hades,  that  are 
now  sullen  in  utter  obscurity.  True  it  is,  that  the  momentous 
doctrines  of  justification  are  stated  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer, 
Jewel,  Owen,  Henry,  and  Scott,  with  a  clearness  and  precision 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  Ireneeus,  of  Justm 
Martyr,  or  of  Cyprian.  But  assuredly,  in  the  writings  of  these, 
and  of  other  early  Fathers,  there  shines,  even  amidst  some  fan¬ 
tastic  notions,  a  native  reflection  from  the  skies,  which,  in  the 
works  of  the  moderns,  is  poorly  exchanged  for  scholastic  argu¬ 
mentations— dry,  dark,  and  unaffecting. 

The  Christians  of  our^ times,  busied,  and  well  busied,  in  ga¬ 
thering,  counting,  and  spending  charitable  cash,  turn  abhor¬ 
rently  from  whatever  demands  to  be  studied  in  the  serenity  and 
leisure  of  devout  retirement.  We  hasten  in  alarm  and  dismay 
from  whatever  is  not  obvious,  literal,  and  intelligible  ns  the  first 
lessons  of  a  grandam.  But  it  cannot  be  thus,  or  in  this  spirit, 
that  the  mine  of  heavenly  truth  is  to  be  worked.  The  hidden 
treasures  of  Divine  knowledge  are  not  to  l)e  brought  forth,  but 
hy  men  whose  hearts,  in  the  tranquillity  of  much  solitude,  con¬ 
verse  daily  with  the  grandeurs  of  infinitude.  It  is  by  such,  and 
such  alone,  that  the  veil  may  in  part  he  lifted,  that  hides  the 
inner  sanctuary; — by  such,  that  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  Chris¬ 
tians  may  he  allured  and  guided  in  pressing  forward  upon  the 
path  of  heavenly  meditation by  such,  that  the  closets  of  the 
pious  may  be  furnished  with  the  aliment  of  delicious  hopes ; — 
hy  such,  that  the  mysteries  couched  within  the  hasty  phrases  of 
the  inspired  writers,  and  yet  unopened,  may  be  drawn  forth  for 
the  delighted  contomplation  of  the  faithful. 

But  how  shall  we  wish  for  change  and  amendment  in  this  re¬ 
spect  ?  Who  can  desire  that  the  ministers  of  religion  should  be 
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releftfted  from  the  whirl  of  dUsipatinj;  engageincnti  which  with- 
dniwB  them  from  the  cultivation  of  theol^y,  aince  it  U  in  the 
discharge  of  thojic  very  engagements  that  the  great  movementi 
of  the  times  are  carrii^  forward  ?  Or  who  can  wish  that  the 
page  of  periodical  intelligence  and  of  benevolent  gossip,  which 
now  engrosses  the  whole  reading  time  of  the  religious  folk, 
should  cease  to  diffuse,  as  it  does,  the  stirring  spirit  of  active 
seal  i  And  yet,  while  these  things  are  as  they  are^  zeal  tiul 
liberality — great  virtues  indeed-— arc  the  only  merits  wliicli  llie 
age  can  cliallenge  to  itself.  It  thinks  little,  or  to  little  pur. 
pose; — it  knows  nothing  ;^it  does  not  ruminate; — it  does  not 
calmly  anticipate  futurity  ;~it  nurses  up  no  high  qualities  ;~it 
favours  nothing  that  is  grand  or  profound ; — it  is  making  no 
preparation  of  heart  to  sustain  the  peltings  of  that  storm  of 
trouble  which,  instinctively,  it  perceives  to  be  hanging  in  the 
skies.— Meanwhile,  those  great  themes  which  should  be  brought 
forth  upon  the  level  of  general  apprehension,  by  great  and  dis* 
creeC  minds,  are  abandoned  to  the  lawless  hands  of  fanaticil 
extravagance,  and  assume  a  form  that  is  absurd  or  mischievous, 
by  passing  through  distempered  brains.  Thus  it  must  ever 
happen,  if  there  be  a  lack  of  intellectual  power  and  high  medi¬ 
tative  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  wise,— that  is  to  say,  among 
men  of  modest  temper  and  unheated  imagination ; — the  field  of 
speculation  will  be  overrun  by  visionaries,  whose  fantastic  and 
pernicious  dreams  obey  no  controL  It  would  not  he  as  it  is, 
that  the  Christian  populace  are  crushing  each  other  to  listen  to 
the  rircwmceiliorntTM  of  the  modern  church,  if  two  or  three  men 
of  powerful  understandings,  trained  by  long  and  painful  stu¬ 
dies — men  who  would  be  bokl  to  cast  aside  scholastic  trammels, 
while  modest  in  keeping  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  inquiry— 
were  to  step  forward,  and  conuaand  the  attention  of  the  reli* 
gious  world  on  the  very  themes  which  are  now  undergoing  mer¬ 
ciless  abuse  from  charlatans.  The  doctrine  of  the  separate 
state  of  the  soul,  is  especially  one  of  those  articles  of  our  faith, 
which  needs,  at  this  moment,  to  be  rescued  by  a  strong  arm 
trom  the  grasp  at  once  of  scepticism  and  of  la^tical  intempe¬ 
rance. 


Art.  11.  oh  Comris.  Bv  David  Milne.  A.M.,  F.R.8.E. 

QuarttK  pp.  2l>l.  Price  liW.  6d,  Edinburgh.  18S8. 

I N  October  IS2G,  it  was  annouuceil  by  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  that  pr.  Fellowes  had  oD'ereil  for  the  ‘  best  Elssay  on 
*  C  ocneCs  *,  a  prue  of  ht\y  pounds,  with  a  gold  medal ;  and  for 
the  second  lM»t,  a  ureuiium  of  Iweiity-hve  pounds.  The  prizes 
were  to  be  awardee  by  the  acadeuucai  author tties,  and  the  com- 
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petition  was  liiniteil  to  such  of  the  alumm  as  should  hate  ooiii* 
pleteil  their  philosophical  studies  within  the  twelve  years  iinme* 
JUtcly  pit'ceiling.  In  May  of  the  following  year,  a  notioe 
ippeared,  stating,  that  the  papers  which  had  been  sent  in  piir- 
suant  to  the  ‘  programme*,  were  lengthy,  intricate,  deficient  in 
originality,  and  deserving  ‘  high  commendation';  that,  therefore, 
the  contest  was  to  bo  considered  as  still  open.  The  final  deci¬ 
sion  was  intimated,  March  4,  18‘28,  in  the  folloming  terms,  by 
Professor  l^eslie. 

‘  With  the  assistnner  of  my  learned  colleagne,  Ihvfwsor  Wallace,  F 
Juof  cart'fiilly  examined  the  Kssavs  on  Comet*  received  by  me  fdnee 
the  enlarged  programme  wa*  issued,  and  find  that  the  discoorae  written 
hv  Mr*  l^vid  Milne,  is  very  far  supt^rior  to  the  rest,  and  fully  entitled 
to  the  First  of  Dr.  Fellowes**  priaes.  We  also  find  that,  though  the 
other  Essays  evinoi'  ingenuity,  and  oonsiderabic  extent  of  readings  yut, 
wt  do  not  think  ourselves  u-arranted  to  bestow  the  Second  Priae  on  any 
of  them.’ 

It  w  as  further  requested  by  tiie  Senatus  Acadnmeus^  that  the 
Essay  should  be  ])rintcd:  and  tlie  result  of  these  proceedings 
has  hcon,  the  seasonable  publication  of  the  very  sensible,  satis¬ 
factory,  and  well-written  memoir  now  before  us,  and  which  we 
propose  to  make  the  text  of  a  brief  series  of  details  and  com¬ 
ments  eonnected  witli  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important 
branches  of  scientific  investigation. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  comets  have  attracted  the  deeply 
interested  attention  both  of  the  learned  and  of  the  ignorant. 
Their  unusual  and  appalling  aspect,  their  apparently  irregular 
and  erratic  course,  and  their  uncertain  appearance,  have  united 
to  render  them  objects  of  dread,  and  to  iuentlfy  them  with  por¬ 
tentous  intinuitions  of  disastrous  chanf^es  in  tlie  destinies  of 
men.  N  or  have  these  opinions  been  easily  removed.  Lui^  and 
i^tient  obserA'ution  has  been  required,  to  obtain  even  the  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  which  we  actually  possess ;  while,  even  now, 
there  is  a  disjiosition  extensively  prevailing,  to  cherish  ancient 
prejudice,  and  to  regard  with  apprehension  those  fiery  orbs,  as 
ominous  of  ill.  These  notions  will,  however,  gradually  yield  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  the  mean  time,  it  cannot  be  too 
generally  inculcated,  that  comets  belong,  like  the  planets,  to  the 
tolar  ‘system ;  that  they'  are  subject  to  tlie  same  general  laws, 
And  made  up  of  the  same  elemeiits,  with  the  rest  of  its  rcvolvum 
orbs. 

*  But,  notwithstanding  the  general  identity  of  character  which  exists 
between  the  Planet*  and  CoeMls,  m  uMstnben  of  the  Maine  mvsIcbi,  k 
will  be  fmmd  that,  in  other  raopects,  they  form  distinct  clatsiis  of  bo¬ 
dies,  and  that  the  Cornels  are  not  only  vastly  mure  niunsroiis,  but 
occupy  a  £ur  s^re  imporlaat  place  in  the  ocoBoiny  of  the  system  The 
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pbrnet:!  in  their  revulntioiis  are  coiifiiie<l  to  a  narrow  xune  in  tW 
neaTena,  but  comets  range  freely  through  every  part : — the  planets,  u 
well  as  their  satellites,  move  only  in  one  particular  direction  ;  but  comets 
are  not  limiteti  to  one  direction  more  than  to  another  the  planeu 
are  oonstrained  to  revolve  in  orbits  which  allow  them  to  vary  little  ia 
their  distance  from  the  sun ;  but  comets  follow  ]mths  extremely  eccen¬ 
tric,  traversing  the  planetary  orbits,  and  even  \nindcring  beyond  the 
known  limits  of  the  system.  Tlie  number  of  planetary  bodies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  satellites,  is  no  more  than  twenty-nine ;  whilst  the  number  of 
comets  actually  observed,  exceeds  four  hundred,  and  the  whole  number 
which  |)ermeatc  the  system,  must  amount  to  many  thousands.' 

Ilut,  while  the  peculiar  qualities  and  circumstances  of  comets 
render  them  a  most  interesting  and  important  subject  of  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  nature  to 
throw  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  such  researches. 
Tlie  necessarv  calculations  are  intricate  in  the  extreme ;  and  the 
data  on  which  they  must  be  founded,  require  a  long  series  of 
accurate  observations.  Kven  now',  with  all  the  advantages  of 
accumulated  information  and  improved  instruments,  much  re¬ 
mains  to  he  done,  although  much  has  been  achieved  by  the  skill 
and  assiduity  of  modern  astronomers. 

The  first  fair  question  which  presents  itself  in  this  inquiry, 
relates,  of  course,  to  the  substance  and  composition  of  the  thing 
itself.  What  is  a  comet?  And  this  can  he  answered  only  by 
a  recapitulation  of  the  appearances  which  it  presents.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  there  is  to  be  observed,  a  central  body,  or  nucleus,  subtend¬ 
ing  *  an  angle  capable  of  telescopic  measurement  and  commonly 
surrounded  with  a  dense,  vaporous  medium,  which  renders  the 
definition  of  its  outline  extremely  difficult.  In  consequence  of 
this,  there  is  much  variation  in  the  estimates  of  their  dimensions. 
I'o  one  comet,  Herschel  assigns  a  diameter  of  2(>.‘37  miles,  while 
Schrdter  makes  it  570  only.  In  another  instance,  the  latter  gives 
!)^17  miles  as  a  fair  calculation,  while  the  former  takes  538  as  a 
sufficient  number.  This  nucleus  does  not,  however,  always 
exist ;  and  it  should  seem,  from  modern  discoveries,  that  there 
is,  among  these  bodies,  a  regular  gradation  of  densities,  from  a 
more  gaseous  medium,  to  the  consolidated  and  consistent  orb. 
OUkts  was  able  to  distinguish  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude 
through  the  very  centre  of  the  comet  of  1790;  and  Herschel 
witnessed  a  similar  phenomenon  in  his  observations  on  tliat  of 
1795.  This  variation  in  the  density  of  comets,  has  led  to  a 
probable  theory  of  their  construction,  which  wc  shall  presently 
notice. 

The  luminous  medium  which  surrounds  the  central  body, 
rarely  appears  to  be  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  but  forms,  on 
the  face  presented  to  the  sun,  a  kind  of  ‘  hemispherical  cap  \ 
passing  oft*  on  either  side  into  the  bright  train  which  usually » 
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ihougii  not  invariably,  distinguishes  t!ie  comet.  The  second 
comet  of  181 1  was  remarkable  for  the  absence,  or,  at  lea^t,  for 
die  very  faintly  indicated  presence,  of  this  appendage ;  and  in 
ail  such  cases,  the  nucleus  exhibits  nothing  more  tkm  an  orbi¬ 
cular  vapour.  When,  however,  the  nucleus  has  its  usual  sSolidity, 
it  is  closely  invested  w'itli  the  dense  nebulosity  mentioned  in  \ 
former  |>aragraph ;  and  then,  superposed  as  it  were  ou  Uiis 
vaporous  atmosphere,  appears  the  luminous  *  cap.'  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  apparent  distinction,  both  these  media  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  the  same  source,  and  to  consist  of  matter  rais^ 
from  the  surface  of  the  nucleus  by  the  strong  action  of  the  solar 
heat. 

*  We  come  now  to  dcscriln?  the  tails  of  comets,  which  fi»riii  general¬ 
ly  the  most  tM»nspicuoiis  and  remarkable  part  of  them  ;  exhiliiting  phe¬ 
nomena  totally  (litfereiit  from  any  nppeamnees  presented  hy  the  other 
IsKlies  in  the  firmament.  The  tail,  as  has  Iweu  noticed,  is  only  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  nebulous  envelope,  which,  after  nearly  encompassing  the 
hemisphere  of  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  next  the  sun,  diverges  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  iu  the  opposite  direction.  The  lengths  uf  the 
tails  of  comets  are  very  various.  The  small  comet  of  IbOi,  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  one  possessing  no  visible  nucleus,  could  not  be  ub- 
MTved  to  have  any  tail  at  all,  but  ]>resented  only  u  globular  nebulous 
aggregation.  The  se'cond  comet  of  181 1  was  accompanied  with  a  very 
short  and  faint  tail.  But  the  comet  of  17^4,  which,  as  wc  have  just 
stated,  approached  so  near  the  sun,  had  a  tail  of  above  seven  iniliioiis  of 
miles  in  length  ;  the  comet  of  17d8,  which  came  still  nearer  the  aim, 
u  tail  of  forty  millions;  and  the  tail  of  the  great  comet  of  which, 

of  all  comets  that  have  been  observed,  appnMiched  the  closest  to  the 
sun,  uTis  computed  to  lie  no  less  than  one  nundred  millions  of  miles  in 
length.  The  tail  is  always  found  to  have  a  conical  shape,  the  ajwx 
being  the  hemispherical  envelo|)e,  and  the  base  generally  ten  or  twelve 
times  broader  than  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus.  The  tail  is  likewise 
characterized  by  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  its  being  hollow.* 

With  the  exception  of  a  curvature  at  the  extremity,  when  near 
the  perihelion,  tiic  direction  of  the  tail  is  always  in  a  right  line 
on  the  side  furthest  from  the  sun ;  and  this  peculiarity  has,  of 
course,  formed  the  basis  of  a  hundred  whimsical  or  plausible 
theories.  The  impulse  of  the  solar  rays ;  the  reiiellent  power  of 
the  sun  itself ;  the  sun's  attraction ;  the  tail's  own  *  negative 
‘  gravity ';  electricity ;  have  all  been  called  in  to  account  for  the 
plienomena  of  the  case,  but  without  any  satisfactory  result. 
Mr,  Milne  adopts  the  first,  and  endeavours  to  remove  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  may  be  urged  against  it,  by  explanations  founded 
on  the  Huygenian  theory  of  light,  llis  suggestions  are  highly 
ingenious,  but  wc  could  not  make  them  clearly  understood  with¬ 
out  a  diagram. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  light  hy  which  comets  are  illu¬ 
minated,  much  ditierence  of  opinion  prevails  uuioog  the  most 
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competent  jiulgos.  I’y  some,  it  is  maintained,  that  it  is  phot- 
phorescent ;  by  otlicrs,  that  it  is  the  reflected  light  of  the  siui. 
The  faint,  nebulous  lustre  of  the  bodies  in  question,  renders  it 
extremely  diflicult  to  make  the  observations  that  would  decide 
this  point ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  established 
by  the  evidence  of  the  best  practical  astronomers,  that  phases, 

‘  from  the  crescent  to  tlve  full,*  are  exhibited  by  comets,  and 
that  they  cause  a  partial  oliscuration  of  the  suikh  surface,  during 
their  transit  athwart  his  disk.  If  these  statements  be  correct, 
they  are  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  these  bodies  shine  by  bor¬ 
rowed  light. 

Such  are  the  main  results  which  have  been  confirmed  by  re¬ 
peated  and  long-continued  observation,  respecting  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  nature  of  comets.  We  regret  the  impossibility  of 
abstracting  the  copious  and  illustrative  details  given  in  evidence 
by  Mr.  Milne,  from  the  recorded  observations  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  astronomers.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to 
advert  for  a  moment  to  the  history  of  opinion,  in  connection 
w  ith  this  subject.  The  Greek  philosophers,  always  more  prompt 
and  ingenious  to  invent,  than  patient  to  investigate,  framed  the 
boldest  theories  in  order  to  account  for  the  cometary  pheno¬ 
mena.  With  some  of  them,  comets  were  a  congeries  of  small 
planets,  ranging  through  the  universe  without  subjection  to  de¬ 
terminate  laws,  and  driven  together  by  pure  accident.  Others 
supposed  them  to  be  real  |ilanetary  bodies,  wandering  through 
space,  and  coming  occasionally  witliin  the  sco{)e  of  the  human 
eye.  Another  set  of  unlicensed  guessers  affirmed  at  once,  that 
they  were  nothing  more  than  optical  phenomena,  dependent, 
like  the  parhelion  or  the  rainbow,  on  accidental  dispositions  of 
the  elements.  Aristotle  held  them  to  be  exhalations,  rising 
from  the  lower  atmosphere  to  the  upper  or  fiery  region,  con¬ 
densing  during  their  rapid  ascent,  kindling  on  their  near  ap- 
proiich  to  the  Empyrean,  and  burning  until  exhausted.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Chaldean  sages  had  touched  upon  the  truth: 
they  assigned  to  comets  a  place  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  with 
stated  peril  ds  of  revolution ;  and  they  ascribed  the  rarity  of 
their  appearance  to  the  extent  of  their  orbit.  These  opinions 
were  adopted  by  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras;  but  Aristotle  and 
authority  obtained  the  mastery,  and  the  system  of  fiery  exhala¬ 
tions  kept  possession  of  the  schools.  Then  came  the  Homan 
scheme  of  portents  and  auguries :  comets  were  the  dreaded 
messengers  of  celestial  w  rath,  and  ‘  shook  from  their*  horrid 
hair  *  plagues  and  disastrous  w  ars.  The  strongest  minds  wel¬ 
comed  the  delu>ion  :  'I'acitus,  Pliny,  Cicero,  yielded  to  its  influ¬ 
ence,  and  recorded  its  evidences. 

*  llio  only  individual  who  scouih  to  have  risen  above  the  prejudice* 
of  his  age  aud  cimntry,  was  8knkca.  Nor  was  he  superior  merely  to 
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^ppr<titio«^  associations  ;  he  cnteml  into  the  most  nrofound  and  phi- 
)(MK»|>hical  views  respecting  the  nature  and  motions  of  ciunets,  and  n-mt 
fven  able  to  form  such  opinions  nnth  regard  to  both,  as  the  diaoo- 
rcrios  of  naxiern  astronomers  have  ser^'cd  fully  to  confirm.  “  I  cannot 
persuade  myself,"  says  Seneca,  in  allusion  to  the  doctrines  of  Akis« 
totlk,  t)iat  a  ccmiet  is  merely  a  fire  suddenly  kindlt*d  :  it  is  rather 
one  of  the  eternal  works  of  nature.  The  ordinary  meteors  whidi  we 
obsen'c  in  the  atmosphere,  never  vary  in  their  course  from  a  straight 
line.  A  circular  motion  is  a  propertv  characterising  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  alone.  M'hether  the  course  of  /“ormer  comets  was  of  this  kind,  I 
know  not ;  but  that  of  the  two  which  ap]>eared  in  our  time,  certainly 
aas  dicular."  * 

In  this  fine  strain  of  philosophizing,  Seneca  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  specific  differences  between  comets  and  the  meteors  of 
the  sky.  Wore  they  merely  accidentally  ignited  gases,  they 
would  be  brilliant  and  evanescent ;  whereas  they  appear,  ap¬ 
proach,  recede,  and  gradually  remove  from  our  sphere  of  vision, 
lie  then  regrets  the  absence  of  recorded  observations,  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  better  knowledge  of  after  times.  ‘  It  is  reser\’ed*, 
he  says,  in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophic  antici])ation,  *  for  some 

*  person,  one  day  to  point  out  the  place  to  which  comets  with- 

*  draw  themselves;  why  their  orbits  differ  so  much  from  tliose 

*  of  the  planets ;  what  is  their  physical  nature,  and  their  number 

*  in  the  system.*  Notwithstanding  the  self-evident  superiority 
of  these  noble  speculations,  AristoUe  still  continued  to  sway  the 
general  sentiment :  meteors  and  fearful  omens  held  their  place, 
and  Master  Leonard  Digges,  an  almanack-maker  of  tlic  four¬ 
teenth  century,  spake  w  ell  and  wisely,  after  the  fasliion  of  the 
day,  when  he  affirmed,  touching  comets,  that  *  They  signifie 
'  corruption  of  the  ayre ;  they  are  signes  of  earthquake,  of 

*  warres,  chaunging  of  kyngdomes,  great  dearth  of  corne,  yea, 

*  a  common  death  of  man  and  beasL*  Sundry  and  sagacious 
were  the  divinations  of  the  European  magi.  One  pronounced 
them  specimens  of  solar  soap-bubbles ;  while  a  Spanish  monk 
opined,  that  they  were  of  infernal  manufacture.  Bodin,  in 
happier  mood,  supposed  them  *  Spirits  wliich,  having  lived  on 
*tbe  earth  innumerable  ages,  and  having,  at  last,  completed 

*  their  term  of  existence,  celebrate  their  last  triumphs,  or  are 
.*  recalled  to  heaven  in  the  form  of  shining  stars.*  K^ler,  wlio 
supposed  that  the  planets  were  animated  beings,  self-moved  io 
their  orbits  round  the  sun,  imagined,  in  just  accordance  with 
this  w’ild  fancy,  that  comets  w  ere  a  monstrous  generation,  *  made 

*  to  the  end  the  ethereal  fluid  might  not  be  more  void  of  moo- 

*  sters,  than  the  ocean  is  of  w  hales  and  other  great  thieving 

*  fishes ;  and  that  a  gross  fatness  being  thus  gathered  together, 

*  as  excrements  into  an  apostume,  the  ethereal  medium  might 

H  u  ^ 
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‘  thereby  he  ptirjjcd,  lest  tlie  sun  shonUl  he  obscured ;  as  he 
‘was  for  a  year  toejether,  when  Julius  Cflpsar  was  slain;  when 
‘  being  weakened  by  a  bloody  colour,  he  cast  but  a  dim  and 
•disdainful  light/  'I’be  earth,  too,  a  living  creature  like  the 
rest  of  the  planets,  takes  fright  at  the  approach  of  a  comet, 

‘  sweats  out  a  great  quantity  of  vapour  through  terror,  and 
‘  hence  arise  great  rains  and  floods/  When  these  are  the  reve¬ 
ries  of  master  minds,  we  are  prepared  for  all  possible  absurdities 
among  the  inferior  orders  of  intellect,  and  feel  no  surprise,  when 
we  read  of  a  comet  coming  *  out  from  an  opening  in  the  heavens, 

‘  like  to  a  dragon  with  blue  feet  ami  a  head  covered  with  snakes;' 
nor  when  we  arc  told,  on  the  l>est  possible  authority,  that  ‘in 

*  the  year  lotiT,  about  four  in  the  morning,  not  only  in  the  pa- 
‘  Intinate  of  the  Rhine,  but  nearly  over  all  Kurope,  appeared 
‘  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  a  most  horrible  comet,  in  this 

*  sort.  In  its  length,  it  was  of  a  bloody  colour,  inclining  to 

*  saffron.  From  the  top  of  its  ti'aiii  appearcti  a  bended  arm,  in 

*  the  hand  wliereof  was  a  huge  sword,  in  the  instant  posture  of 

*  striking.  At  the  point  of  the  sword  was  a  star.  From  the 

*  star  proceeded  dusky  rays,  like  a  hairy  tail ;  on  the  side  of 
‘  them,  other  rays,  like  javelins  or  lesser  swords,  as  if  imbrued 
‘  in  blood,  between  which  appeared  human  faces,  of  the  colour 

*  of  blackish  clouds,  wuh  rough  hair  and  beards.  All  lliese 
‘  movetl  with  such  terrible  sparkling  and  brightness,  that  many 
‘  spectators  swooned  with  fear !  ’ 

I'lie  motion  of  comets  was  as  little  understood  as  their  nature, 
until  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  train,  at  whatever  perioil  of  the 
orbit,  always  projected  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  sun.  The 
unvary  ing  recurrence  of  this  phenomenon  induced  a  suspicion, 
that  the  movement  of  comets  must  be,  in  some  way  or  other, 
connected  with  the  solar  inHuence ;  and  this  was  confirmetl  by 
the  important  discovery  of  Tycho  Brahe,  relating  to  their  dimi¬ 
nished  parallax,  and  their  consequent  situation  far  beyond  tlic 
atmosphere  of  the  earth.  The  same  astronomer  conjectured, 
that  their  orbits  might  resemble  the  ‘  form  of  an  egg*;  and  some 
further  illustration  of  the  true  nature  of  cometary  motion  was 
given  by  I  levelius.  The  idea  that  they  moved  in  a  parabola,  is 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  Saxon  clergyman  in  1(>80. 
Long  previously  to  this,  however,  the  elliptical  ‘  walk  of  co- 
‘  mets*  had  been  proposed,  though  in  a  private  letter,  by  Henry 
Bercy.  Karl  of  Northumberland,  while  a  state  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  Loudon.  F'or  this  fact,  as  well  as  for  a  leading  clew  to 
otlier  important  circumstances  in  the  history  of  discovery,  we 
are  indebtinl  the  Baron  de  Zach,  who,  while  on  a  visit  to 
this  country  a  few  years  sii^ce,  had  access  to  the  |>apcrs  of 
'rhomas  Harriot,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  the  seventeenth 
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conlurv,  whose  MSS.  arc  in  ihe  possession  of  ihc  University  of 
Oxford.  Ainon^  these  documents,  the  liaron  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  poition  of  a  correspondence  between  Harriot  and  the  liarl; 
and  a  more  curious  fragment  was  never  yet  submitted  to  the 
public  eye. 

«  I  have  rocoived’,  writes  his  Lordship,  ‘  the  }X‘rspecti\'t  cyltHder 
that  von  promised  me,  and  am  sorrie  that  mv  m.an  gave  you  not  more 
imniing,  that  1  might  have  had  also  the  ^  or  3  nmre  that  you  nam- 
taint'd  to  chuse  for  me.  llenceforw’ard,  he  shall  have  order  to  attend 
you  bi'ttcr,  and  to  defray  the  charge  of  this  and  others ;  fur  he  cuu- 
K*ss>elh  to  me,  that  he  fi»rgot  to  pay  the  workeman. 

‘  Accordingly  as  you  wishtnl,  1  have  ol)ser>’cd  the  Moone  in  all  his 
changes.  In  the  iiew’,  I  discover  manifestlie  the  c*anhshine,  a  little 
bt‘fort'  the  dichotomic,  that  sjxit  w  hich  represents  unto  me  the  man  in 
the  moone,  (but  without  a  head,)  is  first  to  lie  seen.  A  little  after, 
near  the  brimme  of  the  gibbous  parts,  towards  the  upper  comer,  ap- 
pcaro  luminous  parts  like  starres,  much  brighter  than  the  rest ;  and 
the  whole  brimme  al<»ng  hniks  like  unto  the  description  of  coasts,  in 
the  Dutch  bookes  of  voyap's.  In  the  full,  she  appears  like  a  tarte  that 
my  co<»ke  made  me  the  last  w’eekc.  Here  a  vaine  of  bright  stuffe,  and 
there  of  darke,  and  so  confusedlie  al  tn  er;  1  must  ctmiess  1  can  see 
none  of  this  M’ithont  my  cylinder.  Yet  an  ingenious  younge  man  that 
scoomjianies  me  here  often,  and  loves  you  and  these  studies  much,  sees 
nianie  of  these  things  even  'without  the  holpe  of  the  instrument,  but 
with  it  M'cs  them  most  jdaineiie. 

^  Kepler  I  read  diligeiitiie,  but  therein  I  find  what  it  is  to  be  so  far 
from  you.  F<ir  jis  liimselfe,  he  hath  almost  put  me  out  of  my  wHs, 
his  rqimnts,  liis  sections  of  exci'iitricities,  Ubrutious  in  the  diameters 
of  ej»ic}  cl(*s,  revolutions  in  ellipses,  have  so  throughlie  B€*afied  ujkhi  my 
imagination,  as  1  do  n<it  onlie  ever  dreame  <»f  them,  but  oftentimes 
awake  lose  ixiywdf  find  jmiw'w  of  thiiikiiige  with  so  much  wantinge  is 
it,  not  of  his  causers,  for  1  cannot  phunsie  those  magnetical  natures,  but 
ab»ut  liis  theorie.,  'which  me  thinks,  (altlmugh  J  cannot  yet  over-master 
many  of  his  particulars,)  he  establihlieth  miundlie,  and,  as  you  say, 
overthrows  t)ie  circular  ustrunomie.  Do  you  not  here  startle,  to  see  every 
day  jMime  of  ytmr  inveiitious  takeji  from  you,  for  1  remember,  tong 
since,  you  told  me  as  much,  that  tiie  uiotious  of  tiie  planets  were 
fcrleci  circles.  So  you  taught  me  the  curious  way  to  obsene  'weight 
in  water,  and  withiii  a  while  after  Ghktalxij  comes  out  with  it  in 
print.  A  little  Inifore.,  Vieta  iireveuted  you  of  the  ghurlund  for  the 
great e  invention  of  Algebra.  All  these  were  your  deues,  and  inanie 
<^hm  that  I  could  mention,  and  yet  Uiu  gr^t  reservednesse  luitb  rob*d 
yen  of  th(^  gliiries. 

"  But  again  to  KKPLj:ii.  1  have  read  him  twice  over  cursaridiie,  I 
rrad  him  now'  w’ith  calculation.  Sumetimes  J  find  a  difierenue  of  mi- 
ntites.  sometimes  fiiiae  prints,  and  sometimes  an  other  confusion  in  his 

*(voants . Fur  his  theorie,  I  am  much  in  love  wrtih  these 

pwticiilars. 

*  Imo.  His  permutation  of  the  medial  to  the  a}ipareut  muthsas 
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*  Hid  Mpiitnl  'Urr  pinnf/trnm :  f<nr  tHinkd  it  %hewt%  a  wav 

trt  th#  wU^in^  ihf.  nnknown  mnfkf  of  tfmftf  \ 

TUid  letf^r  was  wfitt^^n  io  arKi  it  sh^nl/l  from  iti 

rrmt^nt-?,  that  fh^  a^rorophsh/'^l  in/li^Kloal  lr>  whf>fn  it  was  ad- 
clr«ssi»ri,  ha<l  anticipaf^fl  f/alil^o  in  th^  ns^  of  the  toli^scope, 
GlwifaMl  in  Uv»  knnwWafn  of  th/?  specific  graA»iti#rs  of  iNxlies, 
Virti  in  tH<*  fiisco'very  of  al$(^hra,  arxl  Kepter  in  correct  views 
of  tlv*  p4an^ f y  orhits.  If  we  are  to  take  this  flr>cuinent  as  a 
fair  tpeciinen  of  the  rewaininsf  papers,  or  as  a  key  to  their  ge¬ 
neral  character,  it  is  much  to  he  regref  terl,  that  the  delegates  of 
the  I  nirersify  press  have  not  long  ere  this  placerl  them  in  com¬ 
petent  hamis  for  the  pirpr>se  of  p^ihlicatlon.  f  f  we  may  judge 
from  occasional  appearances,  the  managers  of  the  Clarendon 
are  sometimes  •  gravellerl  for  lack  of  matter’;  and  we  hope  that 
when  thU  flith^:ulty  neitt  ocenrs,  it  may  he  met  by  an  impression 
of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Harriot* 

It  in,  however,  to  the  all- penetrating  genias  of  Vewton,  that 
we  owe  the  deTnonatracion  of  the  grarwl  truth,  that  the  orbits  of 
comets  an**  of  planets  are  deter n^ined  by  the  same  laws.  I’he 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  operate  on  both,  and  both 
have  the  son  for  their  common  focm.  But  the  preciae  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  comet’s  orbit,  is  Justly  termed  by  >lr.  Milne,  ‘  one 
‘  of  the  tmv^t  complicated  prohlems  hr  astronomy’;  and  while  the 
elements  which  enter  into  its  solution,  demand  the  most  accurate 
oheervations,  their  an;iIytic;U  investigation  presents,  in  the  Ian- 
gu;ige  of  Scwion, prfMema  lomqe  At  this  point, 

we  must  desert  >lr.  since  the  series  of  cilcuLations  into 
which  be  enters,  in  illustration  of  these  scientific  processes,  are 
not  capable  of  familiar  description,  nor  suited  to  our  limits. 

One  of  the  most  curious  subjects  of  nvestigacion  connected 
with  the  cometary  orbits,  occun  in  the  influence  exercised  on 
them  by  the  planets,  when  they  come  within  the  sphere  of  plane¬ 
tary  attraction.  These  perturbatioas  arc  neither  slight  nor 
unfreqnent  Instances  are  ^en,  in  which  they  aker  the  rate  of 
motion,  shift  the  nodes,  change  the  periheHon  distance,  and 
aifect  the  incliradon  and  eccentricity.  .\n<i  so  considerable 
are  these  mutations,  as  to  render  the  ascertainment  of  a  comet’s' 
kieniity  a  dillicult  and  doubtful  matter. 

'  HaIleT*s  entnet  was  the  tirst  which  drew  the  stteotMa  of  astrono* 
men  to  these  ^perturbations,  and  su^:gested  the  true  method  of  calcu- 
ktittg  owrectlv  the  periodical  return  of  ottets.  After  haring  aserr- 
tained  its  appr«iaches  to  the  sun,  in  the  rears  1531,  ld07»  and  ldH3, 
HaUey  was  surprised  to  find,  that  the  period  irf  its  first  rerolution  was 
UcMcer.  by  thirteen  months,  than  the  period  of  the  one  fallowing.  It 
occurred  to  him.  that  this  dithTenev  might  possihlv  have  arisen  fhaa 
the  doturhiiig  indueoev  of  the  |dai»cis.  iiartkiuarir  Japitcr  and  8aturn. 
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the  tnv  4^  4MT  ;  AmU  *(Wr  «  «tiitiiAtc  of 

0i(«  AtutMint  4^  tW^r  «)unnji  tho  rrroliitHHi  tlnm  About  to  Im 

K<‘  rcr.tuTV^  to  AUuouiK^r,  ihot  ih^  c^uwot  A^n  he* 

own*  visiWo  Abiwt  tW  oftil  of  17»>5V,  or  iHo  l^c^nnmg  of  17**^^.  The 
pmhVtHvt  ti'A5.  one  (>f  too  AutK^h  )m|>ortAiK\'  in  itoclf,  aiu!  mi^roorer  too 
mtinuteU  o^nnoctrsi  x^-ith  the  tho^  of  pAritAtitm»  which  waa  then 
iwilv  Txwntk  to  tW  woHA,  not  to  cxcitr  the  ctm»%titv  of  aII  who 

orre  intcecjic^  in  the  pTvxcross  of  n«cnce ;  Ami  Aocwrdinclr,  the  pro- 
th’ct<\i  perhxl  w«6  looik^  ^otwaM  to  with  the  ntnuxitt  Anxiety.  About 
tKin  time,  the  nv^lAnown  jwoNefu  of  the  Three  IVhIics  hmi  lieen 
nJnxI:  Oi.Atit4ri.T«  An  eminent  mAthemAUetAU.  who  waa  one  of 

the  irst  to  pxe  a  iio3iit>ons  A]x^Mvi  it  to  determine  exAeUy  the  Altera* 
tkon  which  the  oomet  a  orint  m'l^ht  have  suAtAined  by  the  united  in* 
iuence  of  JufAteir  Ani  SAtnrn,  His  Uhoars  Uiewei,  UuU  iu  re|tuUr 
pffiixd  xiAA  kmcthmoi  lihl  davA  by  the  ACUon  of  SAlurn*  and  no  leas 
than  .M8  dap  hy  the  Ar:SMi  of  JujKter  ;  so  thAt.  iastoAd  of  the  revolu* 
tHAi  bciAf  Ace.‘iTnpIi.shoi  aa  ssoaI  in  7'i  yoAr»  daya,  it  would  take 
TYAr>  :21 1  darf..  Since,  therefore,  the  <\w>et  paswd  it&  last  peri- 
h«lh«  oa  the  li:h  Sr^eiahor  he  jndct\l  it  eery  i>r\diable,  that 

the  time  of  iU  nr.xt  •pmheiRon  pa^isacr  w.xulJ  Se  the  iSlth  April 
The  <N'»Tnet  did  A,'n*oA3]T  AppcAr  aSont  the  end  of  IVceimher  1 7*%  »a 
IIaIW  ha^l  Announced,  tnd  retarhed  itA  perihelMni  ou  the  l^th  XfATch 
17.^.  OuirAii'h.,  tm  rrrhflwr  hk  radeulttiow..  lesMnKd  the  error  of  the 
prrdi(t>oi)  to  ninotom  dACA :  And  the  aI^C  dsacTeftAncy  which  still  re* 
Buinod,  is  iairH  AitrihatAhie  to  the  AStracthms  of  SAtum  mmd  of  l*ra* 
ooa:  for  La  Place  has  sairwqt,  that  if  the  saas  of  SAUmi  bad  been 
AMcertAined  then  as  eui.'tK  as  it  niw  ia.  the  error  might  bare  boea 
further  reduced  to  thirtionn  dayf..  The  jdAmt  Urtaas  was  not  erca 
known  to  e  visa  uuul  mAny  ymurs  Aftier.* 

SdU  mart  remnu  LAlde  rcKuks  w^re  obtikicd,  by  LexeU  and 
'Burckharii,  frozn  obstfoxaDoois  and  calmlataoas  re(erTiiig  to 
the  ccwm*:  ohkh  appoarail  an  1770;  they  couhl,  bowerer,  bafdly 
be  made  cl;nu  u  iihcml  a  dia^iram.  B42t.  ia  connection  with  tbu 
part  of  tbe  soiiifncu  a  ^qaiesoicm  oocaarss  of  no  umB  iaporUnoe  to 
the  uihahkaxitf  of  our  orb.  ScbDoe  k  ts  thus  atcrrlaioed  that 
planetary  aixraoDaii  <<9  decided  an  kiflncnoe  on  the  oaotioa 
of  ccnnelfv  bow  soands*  the  r^eierse  of  the  fact,  saad  what  control 
do  the  latscr  m  tbw  taim  ?  The  comet  of  1770  has 

furnished  tbe  moans  of  SKalhing  dm  rather  anxioot  query,  in 
two  insOanoeK,  it  yiasiaed  ao  ckMe  to  Jufiker  as  to  traverse  the 
whole  synaem  of  3m  wad  mnaaned  wkiua  the  sphere 

of  hts  anraoludii  during  a  peiWi  of  foar  mcmliis;  yeL  00  net* 
ther  ocoasQcin  ooidd  it  he  cdiitersed,  that  the  slightest  change  was 
cflecte*d  in  idie  lucM^eanfst^  dither  of  the  htfiger  or  the  smaller 
I’odies.  Tbe  aitme  cumel,  SMt,  rtime  so  near  to  the  earth  as  to 
Have  a  lery  ttcutiikkaralile  daaaige  edfacted  an  ks  <iwn  orbit ;  yet, 
iK>  akerniiciii  ^icjukd  he  ohsemd  an  the  dnralioo  of  our  own 
or,  at  kiiiiL  nwecxtitaiiang  it  has  been  shewn,  that  sf 
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a  coim^t,  bavins^  a  mass  ecjiial  to  that  of  th<»  rartli,  were  to  ap. 
pToacli  us  williin  leagues,  its  only  c^ffVrt  would  l>e,  to 

lengthen  our  year  hy  twenty-two  clays.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the 
attenuated  nature  of  comets,  that,  while  they  arc  easily  acted 
upon,  they  exercise  but  a  slight  re-aetion. 

The  re  is,  however,  aimther  way  in  which  we  might  be  placed 
in  awkward  circumstances  by  the  near  visit  of  a  comet,  and  it 
may  be  worth  wliiic  to  give  the  real  state  of  the  case.  It  has 
been  supposed  hy  astronomers  of  no  mean  name,  tliat  if  a  comet 
were  to  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  the  earth's  surface, 
its  attraction  might  lift  the  ocean  to  a  destructive  height,  and 
whelm  our  Islands  and  our  continents  under  a  second  deluge. 
La  Lande  calculated,  that,  if  a  comet  equal  to  the  earth  in  size, 
were  to  approach  us  within  lti,C)()()  leagues,  about  a  sixth  of  the 
moon's  distance,  the  waters  would  \ye  raised  *  2(X)0  toises  above 
‘  their  ordinary  level,  and  thus  inundate  all  the  continents  of 
‘  the  world.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  were  the  comet  to  remain  stationary  over  the  Atlantic 
or  the  i’acitic,  until  its  attractive  power  had  time  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  etlVct ;  but  it  has  l>ecn  shewn  by  Du  Sejour,  that  the 
ulwtract  truth  is  moditit.d  by  actual  circumstance,  lie  prove;, 
that  if  we  as.'^ign  to  the  ocean  the  average  depth  of  a  league,  a 
positive  vertical  influence  of  nearly  eleven  hours  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  it ;  but  this  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  rapid 
flight  of  the  comet,  which  would  soon  carry  it  beyond  the 
sphere  of  attraction,  and  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth, 
w  hich  is  every  moment  presenting  a  fresh  surface  to  any  given 
point  in  the  heavens.  Add  to  these  considerations,  the  irregu¬ 
lar  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  superficies  of  the  globe, 
togetlier  with  the  small  conq^arative  mass  of  comets,  and  the 
causes  of  alarm  will  be  very  greatly  diminished.  Whiston  car¬ 
ried  this  hypothesis  to  a  most  extravagant  extent,  and  accounteil 
tor  all  the  existing  phenomena  of  the  world  by  these  conve¬ 
nient  agents.  The  earth  was  originally  a  comet,  without  rota¬ 
tion  on  its  axis’,  until  a  kindred  orb  *  came  booming  forth  from 
•  the  regions  of  space,*  and  set  it  a  spinning  on  its  centre,  by  a 
fortunate  contact.  Then  came  Kfe  and  organisation,  the  altenia- 
doD  of  day  and  night,  am!  lastly  man.  Chaos,  creation.  Paradise, 
and  happy  inniKence,  were  followed  by  sin  and  violence,  until 
the  comet  of  A.M.  U>80,  which  had  formerly  touched  the  earth 
so  happily,  again  apuroacheil,  ‘  in  its  descent  towards  the  sun, 
but  only  near  enough  to  sweep  the  globe  with  its  tail,  and  to 
drown  aH  living  things.  A  third  of  these  mysterious  messengers 
in,  •  in  its  ascetu  fr\>m  the  sun,*  to  wrap  the  world  in  flanics, 
and  etfvHt  the  final  univers;d  dissolution.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
diis  5)>lciulkl  and  coiiqKict  h\|H>thcsis,  that  it  is  wholly  incom-. 
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p.itible  vitb  the  situation  an<l  movements  of  the  cornel  in  ques¬ 
tion,  whioli  can  never  approach  the  earth  nearer  than  nine  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles. 

With  resix'Ct  to  the  actual  collision  of  a  comet  with  some  one 
of  the  planets,  it  is  doubtless  williin  the  limit  of  possibility, 
thouffh  very  much  without  that  of  proliability ;  and  if  it  were 
direct,  its  ciuisequenees  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
That  such  an  event  has  ali^eady  taken  place,  is,  we  think,  made 
oiilent  by  Mr.  Milne,  in  a  chain  of  reasoning  at  once  forcible  and 
eloquent ;  we  hax  e,  howex’cr,  not  only  the  assurance  of  Scripture, 
hut  the  probabilities  of  philosophic  calculation,  against  the  re- 
cuirence  of  a  similar  catastrophe.  It  is  true,  that  the  comet  of 
KiKke  assumes  a  rather  menacing  aspect.  In  four  millions  of 
xears,  h  is  to  drovn  us;  and  in  i219  millions  of  annual  revolu¬ 
tions,  it  will  smash  us  to  .atoms:— in  the  mean  time,  we  shall 
take  our  rest  as  usual. 

We  haxe  no  apprehension  on  the  score  of  comets.  The 
earth  is  not  to  l>e  shattered,  but  burned,  from  whatever  source 
that  conflagration  may  arise.  Still,  in  the  meantime,  we  liave 
ohjtvtion  to  hear  what  science  may  say ;  and  we  willingly 
cite  the  striking  observations  with  which  Mr.  Milne  closes  this 
|\art  of  his  subject. 


*  Such  speculaticms,  however  striking  the  results,  OGoduoe  to  no 
raycdcal  advantages  and  ocmtriliote  little  to  the  advanoeaicnt  of  soenoc. 
They  afford  astonisliing  protrft^  of  the  entTgy  of  maa**  intellect uml 
>)y  which  lie  evlenas  his  x-iKioo  tc»  the  h<iriaon  of  the  mcMt  dis¬ 
tant  futurity,  and  l<K»kf»  fonxiird.  it  may  be,  with  a  fading  of  cam- 
placcnt  assiirauce,  to  tboae  momcntoai!  ervuts  which,  from  his  know- 
Jedgr  of  nature.,  hr  is  enalded  to  foresee^  But  let  him  not  rest  too 
confident  Iv  on  the  veritr  <»f  wich  sutidjistMiinL  Astroiiomers  hawe 
pnq^hesied,  it  is  tme,  the  OHlliskm  of  a  cronK  with  the  eafth ;  ao 
event  tliat  w'LU  at  once  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  hwman  ysciea; 
but  any  slight  attraction  W'hic^  in  colcolatiiig  the  morcineata  of  this 
cooH't,  they  hax'e  chanced  to  ox'crlouk,  msst  iaralidate  all  their  cmni- 
clusidiis.  Olid  render  the  predictiou  at  onoe  iwixi  uod  futile  ;  while,  per¬ 
haps,  gome  other  comet,  among  the  maax  thoumuads  iraTcxsiiig  the 
sy^m.  and  following  on  orhit  to  us  uiikiuraji,  buit»  in  the  mtauairhllr, 
come  in  contact  w  ith  our  globe,  and  thus,  wotlxiui  may  wwiwixig  of  Ju 
approach,  produce  the  same  terrilde  efiects,  long  be»ire  the  expected 
period  have  arrived.* 


The  rc^seiu'cLes  of  Sir  WiUiato  UencheU  mto  the  pbenoMeoa 
of  the  inijunierable  w  hich  are  Mispeoded  in  every  direc¬ 

tion  throughout  the  heavens,  are  akme  auihciecti  to  imaaoitahac 
bis  name,  lie  iiup{>oaed  them  to  oomust  of  a  partial  cundmaation 
of  the  ethertuil  im^um  ddhtsed  thruugliotti  the  ttoiveric;  and 
^gesved  that,  by  a  atiy  iiuther  ootepresskMi  of  their  aiifaftanoe, 
they  might  liecome  ccanets.  It  sotueliiaef  requires  ooiwderahie 
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U«l,  to  clkiCmsfiYt^)  ^  ffrmote  rom^  Unm  the  oei{(iilKnirin^  ik*. 
hmUti  and  it  »hoiikl  to  )w!  f,^r  from  improfmble,  that, 

having  tbroiiafh  t^i^  pfirlimin^ry  f>roc^^^,  and  aci|uired 

sotftci^t  derw’ty  to  be  ^ri^eptibW*  of  the  *un*«  attraction,  and 
lo  de!icT>be  a  refifiiUr  fjrbii,  a  further  dereiopmewt  and  consoli. 
dation  ^hotrki  fake  place,  the  enTelo|>e  anri  tram  be  formed,  and 
the  ne^  formation  occupy  iu  app^>inte<l  atafion  in  the  planetary 
world.  Thev^  nrhul/r.  are,  m<#reorer,  *uppo^d  to  act  a*  feetUn 
to  the  comeU,  ami  to  supply  the  lo!W  of  tiih^tance  which  ii  the 
result  of  their  approach  to  the  sun.  Thia  ingenious  theory 
appears  to  be  «uataineil  by  the  ajypeal  to  fact ;  anri  obserrationA 
hare  supplied  a  series  of  c banjoes  analo^osis  to  those  which 
mi^Ht  hare  been  expected  tr>  take  plice,  as^sumin^  the  truth  of 
the  hypothesis. 

Here  we  must  naase.  We  carwKyt  follow  .\fr.  \IIlne  into  hh 
der eiopment  of  i.a  f Mace’s  theory  of  planetary  formation,  nor 
into  the  tUciscratire  details  of  his  instructlre  notes.  Our  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  work  will  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  the  preced- 
ln;;(  pa^^.  It  is  an  able  essay,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its 
sdendtic  cakuLuIons,  intellisphte,  with  a  httie  attention,  to 
readers  of  slight  mathematical  acr|aLsilk>n. 

Art.  in.  K'trr.kem  Zfilmmg.  May  *2  and  8,  1^(29.  Art.  Os 

Partin  or  Srparatioiu ;  a  'Siermnia  :  by  C.  Wysa,  Professor 
oi  Theoine?*  Berne.  lf>29. 

W  IT!  I  IN  the  last  few  years,  periodical  pnhllcatiom  of  great 
merit,  deroted  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  and 
genuine  Christianity,  hare  happily  been  nmitiphed  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  We  Bnd  in  them  abundant  indications  of  talent  and 
iearaiiig,  solid  judgement  arvd  ardent  piety,  .\naofig  these,  a 
hiigh  place  IS  due  to  the  .frcAircj  dm  Qkruiiaiuime^  commenced 
in  ISi8y  and  pubBshed  monthly  at  Paris,  whkb,  especially  in 
the  hast  six  rears,  has  been  emineiitlT  raloable  an»l  oWful ;  the 
fimmmJttuck^Liimrgisckt  Corrempomdemzhiatt  Repository  of 
CoauBunications  on  the  Duties  of  the  Pulpit  and  Theology  in 
seneraT),  edited  at  Nuremberg,  in  Eararia,  hr  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brandt,  and  which  is  now  in  the  fiAh  rear  of  a  very  beneficial 
course;  and  the  Eramgeiucke  Ktrckem-Zeitmmg,  (Evangelical, 
L  e.  Lutheran,  Church  Journal ;  but  the  hrst  ephl^  may  most 
jmMh  be  taken,  not  only  in  its  conrentional  sense,  but  truly  and 
scrtctir  in  the  etymological  meaning.)  which  began  to  be  pnl>* 
fahed  rw,ice  a  week  in  IvSrsJT,  at  Berlin,  under  the  judicious  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  I  lengstenberg,  D.D.,  and  Philos.,  and 
cme  of  the  Professors  of  Divinitv  in  the  dourtjhing  university  of 
that  citr.  Frvan  this  latter  worV,  we  have  selected  an  article 
(iiisertctl  in  the  luuiibers  for  May  and  t‘\  which  cannot  fail  to 
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he  rcjitl  livliusi  l>v  thasc  inteUiti^rnt  aiul  nioua  \)ersoiis 

nho  tliivci  ihoir  AttoniHMi  ti>  the  \*crv  romArkabie  and  deeply 
intiMX'stin,<;  |H>sini>n  of  noi^^hlHMirtniv  nations  with  re5)>oct  to  re- 
lijjion.  In  France,  SwitaerUmh  the  Notherlands,  (lermany,  and 
M'veral  of  the  other  continental  countries  scriptural  Christianity 
is  rising  out  of  tlie  dust  ainl  ciiains  in  which  slie  had  long  been 
lioUisotl ;  and  the  contest  between  Faith  and  llolincas  on  the 
OIK'  Inuvd,  ainl  liKiiderentisni  and  Infidelity  in  a  thousand  crafty 
fonus  on  the  other,  is  Iwvoming  every  lUy  more  strenuous.  Ou 
the  one  skle.  ^e  see  die  Bible,  truth,  piety,  |>atient  endurance, 
Fhrisl-Uke  iH'nevok'nce,  ami  unbending  aeal ;  on  tlie  other,  are 
ranjjoil,  abus^xl  literature,  pv'rvertCil  philosophy,  decrepid  super¬ 
stition.  nuiltiform  infidelity,  worldly-mimlctlncss,  scorn,  abuse, 
m'lsit'prt'sentaiion,  ami,  in  Si>me  places,  the  persecutions  of  mob- 
\ioleiKe,  ami  an  infat uatetl  gtivcrnmonL  The  absurd  and  cruel 
course  of  inieleraihre  has  been  Lately  revivevi,  with  fierceness 
greater  than  U'ftwe',  in  die  Canton  of  Vaiui;  and  we  liave  heard, 
with  deep  sorrow,  diat  the  loixls  of  lienie  have  entered  upon 
tlie  sanw  dlsgracchd  course.  They  have  prohibited  private  re¬ 
ligious  meetings;  they  have  banisheai  several  persons,  for  having 
attcudeti  or  coun:eo.\ncetl  them:  they  have  deprived  of  his  office 
a  gentleman  of  high  family,  their  late  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  lu%o  arhitraiuy  imprtsoned  him,  without  iriaL  ai^  upon  no 
charge  but  that  of  favouring  the  Separatists,  Apprehensions 
are  erfenained,  that  even  the  Bible  and  Misdunaiy  Societies 
will  be  dissolved  by  a  Govenunent  decree.  How  namm-mtndetl, 
how  short-sigbied,  how  ignorant  of  history,  or  impervious  to  its 
lessons,  how  bbnd  to  the  soundest  principles  of  civil  policy, — to 
say  nothing  upon  the  refigious  side  of  the  question, — must  be 
these  penv  asisiocracies ! 

The  following  Review  casts  much  fight  upon  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  and  the  dievciopoaeiit  of  opinion  in  die  Canton  of  Berne, 
and  in  S«  uaerlixal  generally.  T  he  Writer  appears  to  be  a  resi¬ 
dent  on  the  spot,  ai^  a  membrr  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
K>tablish]neDi.  The  renrks  appended,  are  not  by  l>r.  lleog- 
stenberg,  but  by  one  of  hts  correspoodeiiis. 

>  We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  reflection,  that  here  b  a 
minUiure  pactute  of  what  has  often  occurred,  and  stili  is  occur¬ 
ring,  in  our  own  countij.  Most  cordiaUy  do  we  wish  that  every 
Canton  of  Switmiaad  mj  sooo  ei^j  the  same  liberties  in  which, 
under  a  wise  aoai  bcTgflcent  Government,  we  rejoice.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  among  them  of  such  works  as  this 

Review,  aard  oohess  that  have  appeared,  cannot  but  have  a  moat 
beneficial  tendencT.  The  evident  candour  and  faimem  of  the 
W  riter  forind  our  fppoaing»  that  there  is  any  intentional  nia- 
statement  ou  his  part,  as  to  matleri  of  fact:  but  we  think  that 
be  is  the  s,Abjeci  of  miiafifpn  hcTiftfau  and  we  hope  that  he  has 
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been  incorrectly  informed,  as  to  «omc  particulars,  lie  seems 
not  sufficiently  to  distinj^tiish  between  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
Calvinism,  as  maintained  by  the  great  Reformer  himself,  and  by 
all  his  judicious  followers,  (among  whom  we  may  especially  men¬ 
tion  W  yttenhach  ami  Stapfer,  Imth  of  l^?rne,)  and  those  exag¬ 
gerations  or  perversions  which  have  unhappily  found  their  way 
into  some  minds.  VV'e  have  grounds  for  asserting  it  to  l)e  not 
true,  that  the  Dissenting  Christians  of  (reneva  and  the  Canton 
of  Vaud,  are  generally  addicted  to  the  extravagant  statements 
and  disproportionate  adjustments  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  und 
its  cognate  truths,  which  are  here  imputed  to  them ;  though  we 
cannot  discredit  the  surmise,  that  a  few  persons  may  be  found, 
to  whom  the  Review'er’s  description  might,  in  some  degree,  be 
applied.  Rut  we  have  goo<l  grounds  of  satisfaction,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  character  of  those  persons  is,  a  meek,  circumspect,  tender, 
bumble,  practical  pUrty. 

It  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  that,  under  all  the  difficulties 
and  temptations  of  the  l>isscnters  oppressed  by  the  Lausanne 
Government, — their  meetings  rigorously  prohibited  and  cruelly 
punished,  tlieir  persons  loaded  with  contempt  and  insult,  some 
of  their  pastors  imprisoned,  and  others  banished,  and  thus 
their  mutual  inspection  and  discipline  so  grievously  impeded, 
—they  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  such  exemplary  modera¬ 
tion,  patience,  and  purity.  Surely  such  a  light  cannot  shine  in 
valnl  The  junction  of  the  three  names,  *  Malan,  Haldane, 
and  Calvin,*  was  move  to  round  the  perio<l,  than  to  express  the 
exactness  of  facts.  The  writings  of  Calvin  are  not  likely  to 
be  studied  by  illiterate  people,  or  by  those  who  are  unfriendly 
to  learning.  Though  not  without  some  faults,  yet,  their  com¬ 
pass  of  reasoning,  their  soliditv  of  matter,  their  exegetical  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  their  practical  cfiaracter,  are  not  likely  to  make 
his  Institutes,  aiul  especially  his  Bible  Commentaries,  at  all  ac¬ 
ceptable  books  to  weak-minded  enthusiasts.  A  similar  correc¬ 
tion,  we  believe,  ought  also  to  be  made  with  regard  to  tlie  al¬ 
leged  dialike  of  a  learned  ministry,  and  the  opinion,  that  good 
literature  and  theological  studies,  if  pursued  in  a  right  manner, 
and  put  to  a  right  use,  are  not  highly  desirable  parts  of  a  qua- 
h^cation  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  hut,  as  the  Reviewer  him¬ 
self  admits,  it  is  ix>  wonder  that  very  sensitive  apprehensions 
ahould  exist,  in  the  minds  of  the  most  serious  and  devotioiral 
persons,  upon  the  abuse  of  those  endowments.  With  relation 
to  the  poor  schoolmaster,  M.  Magnin,  we  indulge  the  hope,  that 
the  Reviewer,  whose  conscious  integrity  we  are  Lr  from  doubt¬ 
ing,  may  not  have  been  fully  and  im}vartially  iiitormed.  If  the 
fisets  were  as  he  has  stated  them,  unquestionably,  Magnin  Ins 
been  guiky  ot  violating  a  moral  obligation.  Suppose  the  case  to 
have  been,  that,  on  retiectioii,  he  coiicviveil  tliat  he  had  siiuiod 
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a^inst  (uhI,  by  ctitering  into  tlic  cinn^vict  with  the  Government 
idiich  bad  fn*AntCil  ^im  an  asylum ;  his  only  right  course,  then, 
was  citlu'r  at  once  to  quit  the  Canton,  or  to  lay  his  case  l>efore 
the  pro|>or  authoriiics,  and  submit  to  their  dii'eotlon.  But  may 
there  not  have  been  some  failure  of  a  full  and  correct  iinder- 
suiuling  of  the  engagement,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  ?  We 
may  infer  the  reasonable  probability  that  the  Reviewer  was  not 
in  entire  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  from  one  article 
in  his  statement.  He  assigns  somewhat  more  than  a  year  [acAoa 
tor  cracM  Jahre]  as  the  period  of  the  schoolmaster's  |)ermitted 
resideiK'c  in  IV^rne.  Now  that  |>criod  commenced  almost  ybwr 
years  ago.  This  inaccuracy  in  a  circumstance  which,  though 
not  referring  to  the  moral  part  of  the  narrative,  is  yet  of  im- 
)>0Flancc,  may  warrant  the  apprehension  that  other  mistakes 
hn^e  crept  into  the  Reviewer’s  conception  of  the  case. 

•  Yet,  wero  it  grantetl,  that  some,  or  even  all  of  the  Se|>ara- 
tists  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  were  chargeable  with  the  weaknesses 
and  irregularities  which  their  advers:iries,  with  so  much  mani¬ 
fest  injustice,  impute  to  them ;  it  does  not  follow,  that  tlie  cause 
of  Separation  itself  is  not  a  righteous  cause.  Many  frailties 
and  errors  .and  sins  mingled  with  the  movements  of  the  Re- 
form,ation  three  centuries  ago ;  ami  many  |>ersons  of  ail  ranks, 
princes  and  |X)liticians,  lawyers,  divines,  and  of  the  common 
people,  joined  the  party  of  the  Reformers  from  bad  motives  and 
with  corrupt  intentions.  Such  persons  were,  in  ways  innumer¬ 
able,  a  hinderance  and  a  dishonour  to  the  Protestant  cause ; 
but  that  cause  was  not  the  less  just,  not  tlie  less  the  cause  of 
truth  and  of  God. 

W  e  can  scarcely  avoid  smiling  at  the  naitetc  with  which  the 
Bernese  Reviewer  requests  explications  of  the  passages  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  which  directly  or  implicitly  lay  down  the  duty 
of  declining  to  recognise  as  ministers  of  the  truth  and  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  persons  who  openly  reject  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  violate  the  authority  of  the  gospel ;  and  which  thus 
represent  the  duty  of  preserving  in  as  much  visible  purity  as 
human  im^^erfection  will  allow,  the  separation  of  Christians 
fn>m  ungodly  men  in  those  religious  exercises  which  involve,  in 
their  very*  nature,  a  profession  of  (kith  and  sanctificalion.  One 
would  think  it  to  be  among  the  most  obvious  reflections  that 
'<^ould  occur  to  a  serious  reader  of  the  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
iMnt  alluded  to,  that  the  duties  which  toey  enjoin,  are  only  par¬ 
ticular  cases  of  one  universal  principle  in  mor^,  that  the  words 
^d  actions  of  men  shoald  aiwayi  be  governed  by  a  regard  to 
sincerity  and  to  the  trntii  of  things.  However,  it  will 
lutary  exercise  for  the  pious  men  who  are  found  in  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  of  Switzerland ’wS»il 
Germany,  to  try  their  cxegetical  skill  upon  those  passages; 
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provided  they  do  it  in  singleness  and  integrity  of  heart,  sub¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  the  authority  of  Chrlit,  and  following  his 
word  whithersoever  it  may  lead  them.  We  trust  that  Dr. 
Hengstenherg’s  correspondents  will  not  be  backward  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  call  so  earnestly  made  to  tliem :  and  w  e  do,  without 
the  smallest  irony,  and  in  a  cordial  spirit  of  esteem,  recommend 
to  the  most  judicious  writers  in  the  “  Christian  Observer  ”  and 
the  “  Christian  Guardian,”  a  similar  employment  of  their  ex¬ 
pository  talents.  If  any  of  these  invited  contrihuVions  should 
i)e  made  in  the  Berlin  Journal,  we  will  find  some  mode  of  lay¬ 
ing  them  before  our  readers :  but,  should  any  of  our  English 
brethren  take  up  the  subject,  which  they  must  assuredly  admit 
to  he  of  great  importance,  they  will  probably  not  desire  that 
service  at  our  hands. 

*  On  Religious  Parties  or  Separations  ;  a  Sornion :  by  C.  Wyss,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theolt^'.  Berne,  1821). 

‘  For  some  time  past,  a  number  of  persons  in  Berne  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  National  Church.  Above  a  year 
ago,  a  Schoolmaster  was  banished  from  his  native  Canton,  that 
of  Neufchatel,  on  account  of  Separatism.  He  was  allowed  to 
settle  in  Berne,  upon  an  express  promise,  that  he  would  not  use 
any  nmans  to  work  division  and  separation  in  the  Established 
Church.  But  he  violated  this  engagement,  and  employed  va¬ 
rious  concealed  methods  to  make  persons  disaffected  to  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Church,  and  to  form  a  separate  society,  like 
those  in  Geneva  and  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  with  which  he  was 
connected.  In  consequence  of  thus  breaking  his  compact,  he 
was  ordered  hy  the  Government  to  leave  the  country.  He  had 
obtained  only  a  small  number  of  adherents ;  and  some  of  those 
renounced  their  connexion  with  the  Separatists,  and  returned  to 
the  National  Church,  upon  their  discovering  the  want  of  truth 
and  integrity  in  which  their  leader  had  allowed  himself.  Since 
his  departure,  the  persons  who  still  maintained  the  separation, 
liave  not  indeed  received  many  new  adherents  who  go  to  the 
same  lengths  ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  an  Englishwoman, 
they  have  obtained  several  warm  friends,*  who  have  entered  into 
very  intimate  fellowship  with  them. 

*  These  Separatists  and  their  friends  are  strict  Calvinists ; 
and  they  insist,  with  great  zeal,  upon  a  person’s  beinc  fully  as¬ 
sured  of  his  eternal  election.  By  this  requirement,  w^ich  some 
of  them  put  above  every  thing  else,  they  produce  two  effects : 
the  first,  that  many  skip  over  a  serious  and  thorough  self-know- 
ledge,  re|>entnnce,  and  humbly  embracing  the  merit  of  Christ 
from  a  deep  sense  of  spiritual  necessity,  and  too  hastily  reckon 
themselves  among  the  number  of  the  elect ;  the  second,  that 
persons  whose  experience  and  character  appear  to  be  truly 
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Christian,  Init  wlio  cannot  run  into  those  bold  expressions,  are 
looked  upon  as  weak,  and  are  often  plunged  into  extreme  an¬ 
guish  of  mind.  Such  stress  do  those  persons  lay  upon  their 
doctrine  of  absolute  election,  that  one  of  them  burned  ArndCs 
Tme  i^hristianityy  because,  in  B.  ii.  Ch.  84.  it  rejects  that  doc¬ 
trine  ;  and  they  cliarge  with  being  weak,  those  miiusters  who  do 
not  preach  it,  though  they  may  be  men  of  long  experience  and 
great  advancement  in  the  faith  and  life  of  Christianity.  Like 
the  Separatists  of  Geneva  and  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  who  ordain 
to  the  ministry  persons  who  have  never  studied  Theology,  these 
persons  cherish  the  opinion,  thatTlieological  studies  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  ministry,  are  neither  necessary  nor  useful ;  and  that 
any  man  who  believes  himself  to  be  called  of  God,  may  be  chosen 
to  the  office.  Their  favourite  books  are  the  writings  of  Malan, 
Haldane,  and  Calvin.  Yet,  they  esteem  the  Bible  far  above  all 
other  books;  but,  when  they  come  to  ])assages  which  contradict 
their  own  views,  they  allow  themselves  in  the  most  forced  inter¬ 
pretations. 

‘  Though  the  number  of  these  Separatists  in  Berne  is  as  yet 
small,  yet,  they  awaken  great  attention,  and  are  the  subject  of 
much  conversation.  This  arises,  partly  from  the  novelty  of  such 
a  phenomenon ;  and  partly  because,  thinking  that  they  have  a 
call  to  do  so,  they  are  continually  labouring  to  get  followers  by 
exposing  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
dealing  out  solemn  warnings  against  communion  w'ith  it. 

^  As  usually  occurs  in  such  cases,  the  general  mass  of  society, 
uninformed  and  indifferent,  w^ill  not  he  at  the  pains  to  make  dis¬ 
tinctions,  but  fancy  that,  in  every  Bible  Society  or  Missionary 
Society  (which  in  Berne  are  distinct),  they  see  a  Separatist  com¬ 
bination  ;  and  they  join  together  both  Separatists  and  Non-Sepa¬ 
ratists  under  the  reproachful  names  of  hypocrites,  Momiers, 
Pietists,  or  Methodists.  On  this  account,  several  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  who  are  active  conductors  of  those  Christian  Institutions, 
have  been  induced  to  declare  that,  from  full  conviction,  they  re¬ 
main  servants  of  Christ  in  the  Established  Church  of  their 
country,  and  that  they  entirely  disapprove  of  any  separation 
from  it. 

*  These  circumstances  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  Sermon, 
by  Mr.  Wyss,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
berne,  upon  1  Cor.  i.  JO — 12.;  preached  October  19,  1828, 
but  not  published  till  lately.  He  has  respect  not  merely  to  these 
particular  Separatists,  but,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  all  in  general 
who  **  divide  themselves  from  those  nearest  connexions  with 
which  God  has  united  them,  or  at  least  maintain  dissension  and 
disunion  from  them  in  religious  matters ;  and  who,  though  they 
do  not,  as  a  distinct  party,  formally  renounce  their  connexior 
with  the  general  Church,  yet  manifest  a  separating  disposition. 
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by  noi  pnylu^  lionuiir  to  its  communion,  not  cstoeuiiiu; Tits  im^ 
ters,  anil  pretiTring  to  join  among  tiiemseivcs  in  serrate  mett- 
ingH  and  exercises  of  devotion.”  i 

‘  Jt  is  by  all  means  to  be  acknowledgeil,  tliat  tins  Party  (to 
use  the  Uevorend  Authors  expression)  is  hei^  tivated  nitb'a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  eipiity,  which  they  have  not  been  acciin- 
tonied  to  meet  with  from  some  others  of  the  clergy.  Yet,  not- 
witlistanding,  his  Sermon  has  failed  to  produce  its  desired  effect, 
not  only  upon  the  actual  Separatists,  who  have  uttered  bitter 
censures  against  it,  but  upon  many  who  belong  to  the  other 
class  mentioned.  So  true  indeed  are  some  of  the  complaints 
which  be  makes  against  that  class,  so  pointedly  must  his  ob- 
servntioas  have  touched  many,  while  yet,  in  the  general  charges 
which  he  lias  brought  against  them,  so  much  has  crept  in  of 
what  is  really  unjust,  that,  unhappily,  it  bars  the  cntnince  of  that 
which  is  trim:  and  right  into  the  minds  of  those  w'ho  especially 
ought  to  lay  it  to  heart. 

*  “  Something  dangerous  ”,  says  the  Preacher,  “  and  naturally 
tending  to  degeneracy,  presents  itself  at  the  very  first,  in  that 
forced  high-stretching  of  the  mind,  which  forms  the  peculiar 
basis  of  the  character  of  this  party.  It  is  certainly  the  highest 
imaginable  attainment  of  a  human  being,  to  live  a  life  of  pure 
communion  with  God,  in  the  unremitted  elevation  of  the  soul  to 
him.  Hnt  that  is  the  life  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  is  too  liigli 
for  us  who  move  here  below  in  the  dust,  and  are  impeded  by 
this  body  of  Hesh  and  blood.  Only  to  few  among  mortals,  ami 
to  them  for  only  a  few  short  moments,  is  it  permitted  to  enjoy  J^ucli 
n  complete  elevation  above  this  world.  If  then  this  state  of  miml 
l>e  represented  as  a  duty  of  universal  obligation,  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  hurtful  conscijucnces  in  two  >vays.  I'herc  is  one 
kind  of  persons,  wlio  are  indeed  capable,  in  a  greater  or  less  tic- 
gree,  of  such  elevation,  hut  are  at  the  same  time  conscious  of 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  it  through  all  the  active  ami 
passive  occurrences  of  life.  Striving  to  reach  it,  at  least,  in 
feeling,  they  force  themselves  up  to  the  desired  exaltation,  and 
the  result  is  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  of  tlicie 
cases:  either  that  they  surrender  themselves  to  the  proud  con¬ 
ceit  of  having  actually  attained  to  this  elevation  al>ove  the  world; 
and,  in  their,  sclf-ilelusion,  they  do  not  |)erceive  how'  nuidi,  in  a 
thousand  things,  they  cleave  to  the  world,  and  how  very  far  they 
arc  from  a  faithful  porform.ance  of  the  daily  duties  of  life; 
that  this  so  violently  elevated  feeling  spurns  all  rule  and'liedt, 
fufly  abandons  itself  to  its  own  extravagance,  and  becomes  de¬ 
cided  fhnaticfsiTi.  Uut  there  is  another  kind  of  persotVs,  the 
ft'riof  cn^t  and  habit  of  whose  minds  render  them  insusc'eptiblc 
of  those  high  raptures :  these  set  themselves  to  imitate  it^ 
terrm!  itianifestations,  acquire  a  set  of  phrases  and  certain  visible 
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ligiin  of  feeling,  and  then  fancy  that  they  have  swung  themselves 
up  to  the  desired  exaltation.” 

‘  Professor  Wyss  would  readily  acknowledge,  that  a  Christian 
Is  bound,  above  all  other  things,  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God; 
that  he  must  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  and  tread  in 
the  narrow  path ;  and  that,  for  this  end,  he  ought  ever  to  walk 
in  the  closest  communion  with  his  Redeemer,  without  whom  he 
can  do  nothing.  Rut,  as  the  Christian  must  thus  live  in  union 
with  Christ,  as  he  must  have  his  conversation  in  heaven,  so  must 
he  habitually  direct  the  aspirations  and  eftbrts  of  his  mind  to> 
wards  Him  in  whom  alone  he  has  life  and  )>ower.  The  more 
constantly  his  soul  is  elevated  to  his  Lord,  the  more  will  he  lead 
a  life  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God.  There  is  no  danger  of 
his  going  too  far  in  tiiis  course,  while  he  regulates  himself  by 
the  word  and  Spirit  of  Christ ;  for  every  earnest  glancing  of  the 
soul  to  the  Saviour,  makes  it  more  mighty  for  all  the  duties  of 
life  and  godliness.  I  le  will  even  find  that  it  is  not  an  imt)os8i- 
bility  to  live  in  a  constant  remembrance  of  his  Saviour,  to  oegin 
and  carry  on  and  complete  all  his  doings  with  an  explicit  respect 
to  Him,  and  thus  to  fulfil  the  apostolic  exhortations,  **  Pray 
without  ceasing; — wh«atsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  in  deed,  do  all 
in  the  name  of  the.  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  even  the 
Father  through  him ; — whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.”  Yet  confessedly,  he  offen 
and  greatly  falls  short,  so  strongly  is  he  fettered  to  the  earth  by 
the  ties  of  flesh  and  blood.  Rut,  on  this  very  account,  he  will 
not  defer  till  he  gets  to  heaven,  the  constant  lifting  up  of  his 
soul  to  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  exerts  himself,  through  that 
divine  power  which  is  mighty  in  the  weak,  to  van(|uish  all  the 
resistance  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.  In  this  also,  he  speaks 
the  sameManguage  as  the  apostle;  “  Not  that  I  have  already  aU 
tained,  or  am  already  perfect ;  but  1  am  following  after,  that  I 
may  lay  hold  of  that  for  which  1  have  been  laid  hold  of  by 
Christ  Jesus.” 

‘  There  are,  howeverjsome  who  live  in  the  proud  conceit,  that 
they  have  attained  to  a  perfect  elevation  above  the  world; 
while  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  very  much  cleave  to  the  dust. 
f)f  this  description  are  especially  certain  of  the  followers  of  the 
late  Vicar  Ganz,  several  of  the  Separatists,  and  undoubtedly 
also  certain  persons  of  that  party  whom  Mr.  Wyss  has  in  his 
eye.  We  will  not  even  deny  that,  in  this  party,  are  to  be 
found  fanatical  persons,  Christians  in  word  only,  and  hypocrites. 
Wherever  there  is  wheat,  there  are  weeds.  Rut,  that,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wyss  supposes,  this  self-deception,  or  even  the  most  de¬ 
cided  enthusiasm,  or  mere  imitation  and  hypocrisy,  are  the  al¬ 
most  inseparable  conseijuence  of  that  forced  high-stretching  of 
the  mind  which  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  character 
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of  thfs  wlmlc  party  ;  i'<  certainly  not  a  righteous  judoroment:  it  U 
putiiciently  contrailicted  by  experience,  'rhere  are  many  in 
lienie,  wlio  eaviK'stly  direct  their  minds  to  hehvenly  thinc^ ;  at>d 
who  yet  readily  acknowledge  and  greatly  lament  that,  in  innw- 
merahle  resj)ects,  they  are  too  much  drawn  to  the  worM,  and 
that  they  are  far,  very  far,  from  a  perfect  perfi>rinance  of  their 
every  <lay*s  duties ;  hut  who  nevertheless  are  (juite  as  pnident 
and  tliscreet  in  all  the  business  of  life,  as  tnany  of  those  who  arc 
incessantly  rai'^ing  an  outcry  against  fanaticism.  They  aho, 
from  their  very  hearts,  abhor  all  hypocrisy,  and  strive  to  walk  in 
purity  and  integrity  before  (lod  and  mat).  We  may  here  refer 
only  to  the  lately  decease<l  dames  \\  iilsch.  Whoever  intimately 
knew  that  sincere  and  plain  man,  a  simple  artizan,  must  ha\’e 
been  perfectly  assured  that  he  lived  in  almost  uninterrupted 
communion  with  (Jod.  Notwithstanding  his  distinguished 
piety  and  the  conscientiousness  arising  out  of  that  piety,  he  was 
extremely  hiimhle  ;  and  he  w  as  a  man  of  so  much  prudence  and 
good  understanding,  that  his  wise  counsels  were  gladly  accepted 
and  very  iMmeticially  follow  ed  by  persons  of  higher  station.  To 
his  exertions,  visil)ly  dirt'cted  and  blessed  by  God,  many  fa¬ 
milies  were  iiuichted  for  the  restoration  of  their  internal  har¬ 
mony  and  their  outward  ]nosperity.  lie  embraced  all  men  with 
an  nHectionate  heart,  and  prayed  many  times  every  day  for  all 
ranks  ami  conditions  of  men,  and  iti  particular  for  the  civil  n>a- 
gistraev  and  the  clergy  of  his  country.  'Fo  the  Church,  he  was 
sincerely  attached  ;  and,  by  his  example  and  his  earnest  admo¬ 
nitions,  he  withheld  many  from  separation  and  enthusiasm. 

hat  might  he  deemed  his  j)ecidiarities,  he  obtruded  upon  no 
])erson ;  and  in  his  judgements  of  others  he  was  very  cautious. 
Long  will  his  memory  remain,  blessed  by  many. 

‘  We  are  by  no  meai  -  disposed  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
those  who  con<titute  this  )Knty,  against  the  charge  of  “  a  re¬ 
markable  ])artiaruy  to  themstdves,  and  narrowness  of  spirit, 
leading  them  to  \  iew  <)hjeets  on  one  siile  only,  making  them 
inaeeessihle  to  fair  and  eomprehensive  reasonings,  and  unjust 
towards  every  person  and  thing  w  hich  does  not  belong  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  defects  which  shew'  themselves  in’tho  larger  nninher  of 
these  people,  if  not  in  all.”  It  is  indeed  true,  that  not  only  those 
who  are  properly  the  Separatists,  hut  also  many  of  the  other 
class  before  deserihed,  “  cling  with  a  sort  of  timorous  anxiety  to 
the  dry  letter  of  any  notion  which  tlicy  have  once  taken  up, 
esteem  all  fiirtlicr  impiiry  dangerous,  and,  in  general,  will 
scarcely  receive  any  information  of  truth  and  evidence  whidi 
lies  beyond  their  alri'ady  atimitltni  circle.’*  Numerous  e\|>om- 
tions  of  passages  in  ttie  iiihle,  however  well  supported,  yet  being 
new  to  them,  arc  viewed  with  alarm  and  orf’ence;  and  they 
cherish  a  certain  mistrust  against  all  attempts,  by  means  of 
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iiuDian  learning,  to  penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Hut  we  should  consider,  that  the  greater  number  of  those 
%kl)o  form  this  party,  are  persons  of  little  education,  who  have 
ueither  the  leisure  nor  the  literary  qualifications  to  enter  upon 
profound  investigations;  and  that  the  many  unchristian  glosses 
wliich  have  been  imposed  upon  the  Bible,  from  the  pulpit,  in  cate¬ 
chetical  instruction,  and  from  the  press,  may  well  excite  suspi¬ 
cion  against  such  new  interpretations  and  sentiments  as  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  faith  once  received.  Mr.  Wyss  himself 
does  not  blame  them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  commends  them  for 
their  iniiexible  attachment  to  those  doctrines  in  which  they  have 
experimentally  found  peace  and  sanctifying  power,  and  for  their 
resolution  not  to  l>e  driven  hither  and  thither  hy  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  Nevertheless,  he  complains,  that  “  they  lih  up  into 
the  highest  importance  all  their  own  peculiarities,  and  represent 
these  notions  of  their  own  as  the  only  right  and  cti'ectual  views 
of  divine  truth,  for  all  other  persons  as  well  as  for  themselves”; 
and  that  **  they,  without  any  further  inquiry,  look  upon  all  who 
think  otherwise  as  still  unenlightened,  or  as  turned  away  from 
the  truth.”  I  ndoubtedly  it  is  the  fact,  that  many  rash  and 
unrighteous  judgements  are  let  fall  upon  persons  who  entertain 
religious  sentiments  difierent  from  those  of  the  parties  referred 
to :  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  many  among  them  |>erfectly 
well  know  that,  within  the  boundaries  of  genuine  faith  in  Christ, 
there  may  be  very  ditterent  apprehensions  of  his  doctrines  and 
applications  of  his  precepts ;  and  are  therefore  on  their  guard 
against  considering  ns  unenlightened  or  averse  from  the  truth, 
persons  who  disagree  with  them  even  in  many  points,  but  who 
acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  propitiation 
for  tlie  sins  of  the  world,  and  whose  outward  practice  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  true  Christianity.  Firmly  as  they  are  convinced,  that 
no  one  can  come  to  the  Father  but  through  Jesus  the  Mediator, 
that  only  he  who  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  life,  that  only  he 
who  is  horn  again  and  made  holy  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  a 
partaker  of  salvation  ;  yet,  they  are  far  from  thinking  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  be  embraced  only  by  an  entire  coincidence  with  their 
ow  n  views,  or  that  its  ordinances  can  be  observed  only  in  their 
way,  or  that  a  man  can  go  to  heaven  only  through  their  modes 
of  worship. 

‘  But,  in  fine,  the  greatest  accusation  which  Professor  Wyss 
brings  against  the  Pietists  or  Momiers  of  Berne,  and  which  he 
tpplies  eciually  to  the  best  among  them,  is  “  the  Separation 
itself."  'Fhis  is  constantly  represented  as  consisting  in  this, 
that  private  persons  sever  themselves  from  their  nearest  con¬ 
nexions,  or  keep  up  dissension  and  disunion  if  the  others  do  not 
embrace  their  views ;  and  that  they,  though  not  as  a  liody  abjw- 
lutcly  renouncing  the  general  Church,  yet  manifest  a  separating 
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ilispobition  ”,  ifcc.  We  would,  by  no  means,  vindicate  evety 
tliiii;;  that  has  happened  in  private  families ;  for  there  are  sotne 
persons  whom  we  cannot  accpiit  ot  iunaticism  in  their  spirit,  and 
rudcMK'Ss  in  their  behaviour.  \  et  we  cannot  but  remark,  that 
Uie  cause  of  the  dissensions  wliich  take  place  between  the 
Moiniers  and  their  relations,  very  commonly  consists  in  this;  that 
the  latter  take  otlence  at  those  admonitions  and  exhortations  to 
tlmt  conversion  which  the  former  hold  to  be  absolutely  ueces- 
sary,  though  such  udmonitioiis  may  he  delivered  in  the  roost 
ad'eetionate  maimer,  and  recommended  by  an  excellent  example. 
Another  cause  is,  that  they  recpiire  their  relatives  or  friends, 
who  are  deemed  ^[omiers,  to  take  part  in  diversions  in  which 
tliey  cannot  join  without  wounding  their  own  consciences;  since 
they  regard  such  amusements  as  absolutely  irreconcilahle  with 
the  sm  iousness  which  becomes  a  follow  er  of  Jesus,  and  that  they 
would  he  to  themselves  a  cause  of  very  hurtful  dissipations  of 
mind.  In  the  latter  case,  surely  a  just  a})plication  may  be  made 
of  that  declaration  of  the  i^oril,  though  it  is  confessedly  some- 
times  misused; — “  Whoso  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me,  and  whoso  lovetii  son  or  daughter 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.’*  And  in  the  other  case, 
their  minds  may  receive  just  support  from  that  other  passage, 
w  hich  also  is  sometimes  abused  ; — “  Ye  are  iny  friciuls,  if  yo  do 
whatsoever  1  command  you.” 

‘  With  regard  to  the  other  kind  of  separation,  we  are  bound 
to  express  our  full  conviction,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Moiniers  would  esteem  themselves  in  the  highest  degree  happy, 
to  he  incorporated  with  any  Church  which  sincerely  holds  to  the 
Helvetic  Confession,  and  uses  an  equally  Christian  liiturgy ;  and 
that  they  also  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  concerns  of  our 
Church,  are  among  the  most  diligent  attendants  upon  its  public 
services,  and  highly  esteem  all  those  clergymen  who  are  not  a 
“  suit  which  hath  lost  its  savour.”  But  w  lio  has  a  right  to  blame 
them  for  preferring  those  preachers  under  whom  they  usually 
receive  much  ediiicalion.  to  those  with  whom  this  is  not  the 
case  i  That,  for  example,  they  would  rather  hear  Mr,  Wyss, 
than  not  a  few  others?  it  is  also  altogether  natural,  according 
to  the  old  pioverh,  “  Like  loves  its  like”,  that  they  should  unite 
in  private  lueotings,  for  tlie  animating  of  their  faith  and  the 
strengthening  of  their  love.  Truly,  other  sorts  of  people  arc 
ready  enough  to  holtl  private  meetings;  and  employ  no  little 
portions  of  their  leisure  time  in  making  parties  fm*  the  theatre, 
or  a  dance,  or  the  card-table. 

*  We  have  tiuis  given  our  dispassionate  sentiments  ujK)ii  the 
produciion  of  a  w  riier  w  hom  w  e  highly  esteem,  and  w  lio  has  not 
degraded  himsch  by  those  empoisoned  scotKngs  ami  vulgar  de* 
fainations  which  are  so  commonly  cast  upon  the  misunderstood 
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aiK)  Mcfmiers.  We  cannot  but  n<!d  our  earnest  wish,  thall 
allcle»r"}'Tnen,  when  they  think  proper  to  meddiewith  Bible  ami 
Societies,  or  otlier  roligioiis  Associations^  or  with 
the  so  called  Sect  of  Momiers,  would  allow  themselves *to  be 
governed  by  tiie  kind  ft*elini^  and  equitable  disposition  which 
Mr.  VV)-ss  has  exemplified  ;  notwithstanding  that,  in  our  opinion, 
He  sometimes  carries  his  censures  too  far. 

•  One  request  remains  to  be  made.  In  the  Erangeltcal  Church 
Joftrml,  there  have  appeared  many  excellent  eliieidations  of 
Scri|>lure  passages ;  and  that  work  is  much  read,  and  has  been 
nnich  blessed  in  Berne.  Now  it  would  he  rendering  us  an  im¬ 
portant  service,  to  bo  furnished  with  some  judicious  illustrations 
ot*  those  passages  on  which  the  Separatists  principally  depend 
for  the  proof,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  withdraw  from  National 
Churches,  in  which  h^vangelical  and  Non-Evangelical  TenChera, 
Christian  and  Unchristian  Members,  are  mixed  together;  and 
to  I’orin  se])arate  Churches,  upon  the  principle  of  excluding  all 
erroneous  teachers  and  unconverted  persons.  Those  passages 
are  Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii.  15 — i20;  Kom.  xvi.  17,  18;  1  Cor.  v, ;  ^ 
Then.  iii.  (>,  1  i,  15;  2  Ep.  John,  10,  11  ;  and  other  passages  of 
similar  import.  Such  coutrihutions  would  he  of  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  city  and  canton  of  Berne,  but  for  other  parts  in  which 
the  cause  and  principles  of  Separatism  are  spreading.* 

‘  'I’lie  friend  who  communicated  the  preceding  statements,  de- 
riwd  IVoin  the  very  place  to  which  they  refer,  has  left  us  at 
liberty  to  publish  them  in  this  Journal,  and  to  accompany  them 
with  our  own  remarks.  We  therefore  indulge  ourselves  in 
making  the  iollowing  observations,  having  no  prepossessions  or 
prejudices  from  local  connexions^  and  we  present  them  to  our 
readers  as  general  principles,  which  may  serve  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  and  judgment  in  the  particular  cases. 

‘  1.  'I'he  distinction  between  the  two  parties  or  classes  of  men, 
who  i)oth  profess  w  itli  the  mouth  to  receive  the  (iospel,  consists 
in  tlus,-~-that  the  one  party  seek  to  have  the  real  impression  of 
the  (lospel  deeply  made  in  their  own  minds;  and  the  other 
leave  even  the  theoretical  truth  of  the  weightiest  passages  ♦  to 


^  •  8uch  as  those :  “  As  he  w  ho  hath  calltHi  you  U  holy,  sol>c  yc  holv 
in  all  manner  of  conversation.”  1  Peter  i.  15.  **  Love  not  the  worla, 

nctr  the  things  that  are  in  the  world  :  if  any  one  lov'e  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.”  1  John  ii.  15.  **  God  is  a  Spirit ; 

smhI  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  m  truth.” 
Jnhn  iv.  24.  “  The  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  your 
whole  being,  the  spirit,  and  the  soul,  and  the  bodv«*ibe  pitMTved 
l^amcless  to  the  coming  of  our  Liord  Jesus  Christ/*  1  ^Xheas*  v>  * 
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be  the  subjects  of  doubt  and  indecision,  and  represent  their 
practical  application  as  something  which  is  in  the  present  day 
altogether  impossible,  and  conseciuently  unnecessary*. 

‘  11.  This  latter  party  is  never  more  in  earnest,  than  in  giving 
cautions  and  warnings  against  over-slretching  in  religion;  and 
by  that  over-stretching,  they  understand  exactly  this; — the  firm 
ailherence  to  every  part  of  Clod’s  revealed  word,  and  the  unre* 
serve<l  cMideavour  to  live  according  to  it.  Thus  they  are  giving 
out  warnings  against  going  too  far  in  this  course;  while  tl»e 
otlier  party,  as  does  the  Bible  itself,  look  upon  it  as  altogether 
an  absurd  and  inconceivable  thing,  that  a  man  can  go  too  far  in 
piety  and  morality,  in  the  love  of  God  and  his  neighbour. 
Those  teachers  would  do  much  better,  if,  w  hen  false  doctrines 
and  vicious  practices  appear,  instead  of  crying  out  against  faith 
and  ‘  over-stretching,*  they  would  direct  their  complaints  to  tlie 
real  cause  of  the  evils,  namely,  the  w’ant  of  a  living  and  sincere 
faith. 

‘111.  It  is  proved  by  the  most  certain  arguments,  that  all 
nl>errations  in  religion,  and  especially  the  separations  which  we 
deplore,  will  be  most  elfcctually  prevented  and  counteracted  by 
the  clergy  of  the  National  Church  preaching  powerfully  the 
Gospel,  entire  and  in  its  purity;  and  the  magistracy  taking  care 
that,  in  tlic  Church  as  well  ns  out  of  it,  the  religious  w'ants  of 
the  people  be  properly  supplied. 

‘  IV\  Where  this  is  not  done,  and  yet,  according  to  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Confession  and  the  constitution  of  the  Government, 
it  might  be  etl’ected,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  given  for  the 
severe  judgements  which  we  often  hear  uttered  against  /iireling$» 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  every  where  the  permission  to 
judge  for  one’s  self,  is  allow'ed  only  to  certain  persons;  and  is 
admitted  in  absolutely  the  least  degree  to  be  the  right  of  those 
w  bo  are  the  most  able  to  exercise  it,  even  those  whose  faith  in 
the  only  authoritative  standard  of  every  thing  religious,  gires 
them  tlw  best  capacity  for  an  inde))endent  self-judgement.  But 
when  this  class  of  ))crsons  venture,  though  but  occasionally  and 
cautiously,  to  give  utterance  to  a  disapproving  sentiment,  they 
arc  immediately  loaded  with  the  accusations  of  partiality,  look¬ 
ing  only  on  one  side,  narrowness  of  mind,  injustice,  and  still 
heavier  charges.  This  proves  but  too  clearly,  how  readily 
some  men  allow  to  themselves  a  liberty  which  they  condemn  and 
take  very  ill  in  others. 

‘  \  .  Less  wonderful  is  it,  that  to  those  w  ho  are  not  Moroiers, 
not  Separatists  from  the  Church,  their  practical  separation 


*  •  This  distinction  is  elucidated  by  Janies  i.  22,  **  Doers  of  tbs 
froni ; — ami  htwrerK,  decciting  ibomsebTS.’*  *  ’ 
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fr0#t  the  tcorfd  is  made  a  ^ound  of  reproach.  This  kind  of 
separation  is  so  deeply  founded  in  the  nature  and  ohli^aiioHs  of 
the  (iospel,  and  the  spiritual  mind  and  the  mind  of  the  world 
are  so  diametrically  op|>osed  to  each  other,  that  it  cannott  hut 
he  hi^ddy  displeasing  to  the  children  of  this  world,  and  arouse 
th»*ir  evil-speaking  and  wrath.  Yea,  probably,  it  U  in  realUj 
still  more  odensivc  to  them,  than  the  professed,  external,  and,  as 
it  were,  tangible  separation  of  the  other  class ;  for  the  Utterf 
without  the  former,  may  he  tolerated  as  a  mere  harmless,  fan* 
tasiic  whim.  It  is  therefore  a  very  favourite  point,  with  persons 
who  see  religion  only  in  others,  and  not  in  themselves,  to  got  a 
coiifpiest  over  believers  on  this  side ;  for  there  is  certainly  no 
more  elfectual  w^ay  to  deaden  faith  and  extinguish  the  iniluenoc 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  to  join  in  the  amusements  and  fashions 
of  those  who  know  nothing  of  eternal  life.  To  them,  it  is  a 
triumph  to  bring  a  believer,  or  one  who  professes  to  be  such,  to 
\iolate  the  apostolic  precepts  of  ‘  not  being  conformed  to  this 
‘  world’,  and  ‘  avoiding  the  appearance  of  evil*:  for  this 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  to  despoil  hiiii  of  grace  inwardly, 
and  outwardly  to  stamp  him  as  a  mere  pretender  to  religion, 
a  hypocrite,  or  a  w  eak  enthusiast.  This  method  of  temptation 
is  the  very  hereditary  enemy  of  the  light,  and  it  gives  so  griMt 
an  advantage  to  the  subjects  of  darkness,  that  they  may  well  put 
forth  every  eftbrt  to  succeed  in  it ;  partly  with  a  view  to  get  the 
Christian  back  again  into  the  region  of  darkness,  and  partly  to 
rid  themselves  of  that  influence  from  the  light  in  his  character 
and  conduct,  which  offends  and  reproves  the  world.  He  that 
knows  what  means  are  often  used,  what  stretches  of  authority, 
and  even  force,  and  what  arts  of  seductive  persuasion,  in  order 


to  accomplish  this  end,  knows  what  is  the  source  of  the  dissen¬ 
sions  and  disorders  in  families  which  we  so  often  hear  of.  'The 


truly  candid  observer  will  not  so  severely  judge  those  Christians 
who  are  in  these  difticult  circumstances,  even  if  they  should  not 
invariably  defend  themselves  w  ith  the  weapons  of  the  »S|t>irit ; 
hut  lie  will  rather  feel  compassion  for  them,  enileavour  to  dirt*ct 
them  into  the  right  path,  and  strengthen  and  comfort  them  in 
their  course. 


‘  V  I.  This  whole  controversy  is  not  a  question  of  opinion 
against  opinion.  W  here  faith  is  the  subject,  certainty  is  de- 
mindetl;  and  this  constantly  and  necessarily  excludeh  every 
thing  that  is  laid  down  as  religious  truth  by  any  other  authority 
than  its  own.  It  is  not  left  to  us  to  cut  and  pare,  to  form  and 
fashion  the  truth,  according  to  our  own  liking  ;  we  roust  take  it 
as  (Jod  has  revealed  it,  or  we  must  reject  it.  'rimt  Clergymen 
and  Professors  of  Divinity  do  not  .act  up  to  their  duty  more  con- 
*oientiously  than  has  been  the  general  practioe  for  a  century 
past,  is  a  fact  well  known  and  undenuihlc.  In  the  present  day, 
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fiome  wlio  will  not  inileeil  justify  the  indifference  to  the  Gospel, 
and  dereHction  of  it,  which  have  prevailed,  yet  think  it  prurient 
loipalliate  and  conceal  the  prevailing  evils,  as  far  as  they  caa 
But  thia  is  an  ill-judged  solicitude;  und  it  tends  to  renderisfril 
more  distant  the  realizing  of  our  hopes  for  a  reformation.  Our 
clergy  would  act  more  in  accordiuice  with  their  duty,  if,  instead 
of  preaching  angry  sermons  against  separatists,  and  throning 
abroad  reproachful  and  scorning  insinuations,  they  would  nut 
merely  be  tolerant,  (for  Chnslianity  demands  something  more 
than  toleration,)  hut  would  conscientiously  apply  themselves  to 
the  promotion  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  ffemthie  and  Scrip-^ 
iural  form ;  or,  if  they  know  not  what  that  is,  that  they  would 
take  tlic  proper  methods  for  ac(}uiring  the  knowledge.’ 


Art.  IV.  Memoirs  tf  John  Frederick-  OherUtiy  Pastor  of  Waldhach, 
in  the  Ban  dc  la  liiK'hc.  ('tun piled  from  authentic  Sources,  chiefly 
in  French  and  (Jerman.  Hvo.  pp.  xx,  352.  Plates.  Price  lOj.  (Vi. 
lymdon. 

readers  of  our  Journal  are  already  well  acipiainted  with 
the  venerable  Oberlin;  and  there  are  few  of  them,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  to  whom  a  more  extended  memoir  will  not  be  a  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  interesting  present.  In  addition  to  the  publications 
to  which  we  had  access,  in  drawing  up  our  memoir  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  man*,  the  Editor  of  the  present  voliune  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  obtaining  the  use  of  a  variety  of  unpublished  docu¬ 
ments,  including  some  autograph  sermons  and  other  papers  of 
Oberliifs ;  and  the  volume,  we  are  toUl,  has  undergone  revision 
by  an  individual  *  whose  personal  acipiaiutaiice  with  Oberlin, 

‘  and  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  his  character,  Imth  as  a 
‘  l>eucfuctor,  and  an  eminent  servant  of  Ciod,  peculiarly  quali- 
‘  Hcd  him  for  the  task.’  The  interest  of  the  publication  is  not 
H  little  enhanced  by  a  silhouette  of  the  Pastor  of  Wald  bach,  a 
|>orti*ait  of  his  faithful  attendant,  Louisa  Schepler,  and  Views  of 
the  Parsonage  at  Waldhach,  Foudai  Church,  and  M.  Le 
Grand’s  Resilience  at  Foudai,  su])plied  by  the  pencil  of  an  ac¬ 
complished  friend.  \N  hen  wc  add,  that  the  translation  of  the 
French  and  German  documents  has  been  executed  with  singu¬ 
lar  spirit  and  felicity,  that  the  volume  is  got  up  in  all  respects 
with  great  Uste,  and  that  a  delightful  spirit  of  kindred  piety 
j^rvades  the  work,  we  have  said  all  that  is  necessary  to  eiu^urc 
lor  it  the  utmost  beneiit  that  can  be  derived  from  our  cordial 


•  Kcli'ctic  Hcv.  Vol.  xxviii.  p.  2H9,  ct  sea,  (Oct.  1827.)  1® 
that  article,  we  are  gratifled  to  find,  the  present  volnmc  originated. 
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leoomiMcnd^ition.  All  that  remains  is,  to  make  a  few  rittitkim 
from  the  additional  matter,  and  to  oiler  a  desuUorj  remark  or 
two  upon  some  peculiarities  in  Oberlin's  mmie  of  thinking, 
which  are  in  the  present  work  brought  forward  into  more  dis- 
tincJt  jirominence. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  French  Clergy¬ 
man  who  visited  the  lian  de  la  Roche  in  1798,  presents  a  lively 
nictua*  of  the  domestic  happiness  which  reigned  under  the  good 
rastor’s  roof. 

*  During  the  space  of  nearly  thirty  years,  in  which  M.  Oberlin 
has  been  Christian  pastor  of  this  canton,  he  has  completely  changed  it* 
The ‘language  is,  from  an  unintelligible  jmtois,  altered  into  ]^rc 
French  ;  the  manners  of  the  people,  without  degenerating,  are  civiT- 
iml;  and  ignorance  is  banished  without  injuring  the  simplicity  of 
their  character.  JMany  of  the  women  l)clonging  to  nis  parishes,  trained 
fi)r  the  purpose  under  his  paternal  care  and  instruction,  (and  calleil 
conduct  rices  f)  assist  him  m  his  occupations.  They  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  the  elements  of  gc(»graphy,  in  the  different  villages  where 
they  reside ;  and  through  their  medium  the  children  are  instructed  in 
many  necessary  things,  but,  above  all,  have  the  seeds  of  religion  and 
morality  souti  in  their  hearts.  The  excellence  of  these  schimt  Is  so 
well  established  and  appreciated,  that  girls  of  the  middle  ranks  are 
sent  t4>  him  from  distant  parts,  and  the  title  of  a  scholar  of  Pastor 
Olicrlin  is  no  less  than  a  testimonial  of  piety,  cleverness,  and  gentle 
umniKTs.  Ilis  countenance  is  open,  affectionate,  and  friendly,  luid 
bears  a  strong  impress  of  benevolence.  His  conversation  is  easy, 
flowing,  and  full  of  imagination,  yet  alw’ays  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  In  the  evening  wc  accompanied  him 
a  league  on  his  way  back  to  Waldbach.  Wc  had  a  wooded  hill  to 
ascend ;  the  snn  was  just  setting,  and  it  was  a  lieautiful  evening. 
*  What  sweet  thoughts  and  pious  sentiments  you  have  uttered,  during 
this  interesting  walk,*  said  M.  OlH*rlin,  in  a  tone  of  confidence ;  for  he 
considered  us  as  friends  to  religion,  and  servants  of  God.  Our  hearts 
were  indeed  in  unison  ;  and  he  related  to  us  the  circumstances  of  his 
past  life,  and  spoke  of  his  news  and  ideas,  and  the  fear  and  love  of 
Ih)d,  in  a  most  touching  manner.  Sometimes  we  stood  still  to  admire 
the  l)eauticstof  nature,  and  at  others  to  listen  wdth  earnest  attention 
to  hU  impressive  discourse.  One  moment  was  particularly  affecting ; 


they  were  .so  delightful  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  all 
the  favours  of  fortune— to  all  the  allurements  of  luxury — and  who 
knows  no  other  joys  than  those  which  religion  and  benevolence  impart, 
thst  we  longed  to  live  like  him,  that  we  might  also  participate  in  the 
same  h^piness. 

' "  The  moon  rose  in  all  her  majesty,  and  night  drew  on,  before  we 
recoUectetl  that  the  time  to  return ’was  approaching;  wheniwwrtor 
OUtUh  exclaimed,  ^  If  five  years  arc  necessary  to  bring  a  ray  of  light 
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from  Hiriua  to  this  world,  though  travelling?  at  the  rate  of  twelve  mil- 
liotiHof  miles  in  a  minute,  how  much  swifter  must  the  communicatiom 
of  Hpirits  be!  (Dan.  ix.  l21.)  What  is  so  swift  as  thought?*  and  he 
then  imaj?ed  to  us  the  facility  with  which  he  apnrehended  we  should 
appriucli  one  another  in  a  future  state.”  * — pp.  lili,  liUl. 

*  **  It  is  hurprisiug  to  witness  the  sound  sense,  retinement,  and  su- 
|K*rioritY  of  mind,  evinced  by  these  simple  |K'asunts ;  the  very  servants 
are  well-educated,  and  are  clothed  with  that  cliild-like  spirit,  which  is 
one  of  the  truest  tests  of  real  religion.  One  of  them,  who  is  a 
\ndow,  made  many  gisul  remarks  to  us  on  the  duties  of  married  life. 

‘  In  order  to  intrtMliice  and  preserve  domestic  peace,*  said  she,  *  let  us 
turn  to  Him  who  is  jH*aee.* 

‘  “  I  am  writing  this  at  his  table,  whilst  he  is  busy  prcimring 
Unither  ghives  for  Ids  peasiint  children.  His  family  are  arounu  him, 
engaged  in  their  dilferent  av»R*ations  ;  his  eldest  son,  Frederic,  is  giving 
a  lesson  to  some  of  tlie  little  ones,  in  wliich  amusement  and  instruction 
are  judicioiiNly  blended  ;  and  the  c/irr  Papa,  without  desisting  from 
his  employment,  fretjuently  puts  in  a  word.  He  took  me  this  morning 
into  his  wtirk-shoj),  when*  there  is  a  turner’s  lathe,  a  jiress,  a  Cfunnlete 
set  of  cariM'iiter’s  tools,  also  a  printing-press,  and  one  for  b(K)k-biniling. 

I  assiste(f  him  in  colouring  a  (juire  of  paper,  which  is  intended  for  co¬ 
vers  of  school-btMiks.  He  gives  scarcely  any  thing  to  his  people  but 
what  has  been,  in  some  measure,  prepared  by  his  own  or  his  children’s 
hands. 

‘  **  He  will  never  leave  this  place.  A  much  better  living  was  oiico 
utfertHl  to  him — *  Xo,’  said  he,  ‘  I  have  lu'en  ten  years  learning  every 
head  in  my  parish,  and  obtaining  an  inventory  of  their  moral,  intef- 
lectuul,  and  domestic  wants ;  1  have  laid  my  plan.  1  must  have  ten 
years  to  curry  it  into  exi‘cution,  and  the  ten  following  to  correct  their 
faults  and  vices.* 

‘  **  Pastor  OlxTlin  is  tiH)  mcHlest  and  generous  not  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  worth  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  begun  to  clear  this  wilderness, 
and  to  raise  the  sujHTstrncture,  which  he  has  so  lH*autifully  completed. 

‘  “  Yesterday,  I  found  him  encircled  by  four  or  five  families  who 
had  lK*en  burnt  out  of  their  houses  ;  he  was  dividing  amongst  them 
articles  of  clothing,  meat,  assignats,  Ixmks,  knives,  thimbles,  and  co¬ 
loured  pictures  for  the  children,  whom  he  placed  in  a  row  according  to 
their  ages,  and  then  left  them  to  take  what  they  prefernnl.  The  most 
jHufect  ecpiality  reigns  in  his  house ; — children,  servants,  bixirders,— 
an*  all  treated  alike ;  their  ])lact*s  at  table  change,  that  each  in  turn 
may  sit  next  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  Louisa,  his  houscki‘ejx*r, 
who  of  course  presides,  and  his  two  maids,  who  sit  at  the  bottom  of 
llie  table.  As  it  is  his  custom  to  salute  every  member  of  his  fiimily, 
night  and  morning,  these  two  little  maids  come  very  respectfully  curt- 
M'yiim  to  him,  ;md  he  always  gives  them  his  hand  and  in4uircs  after 
their  health,  or  wishes  them  gtRul-night.  All  are  happy,  and  up|)ear 
to  owe  much  of  their  happiness  to  him.  They  seem  to  be  ready  to  sa- 
crificv  their  lives  to  save  his.  The  following  reply  wius  made  by  unc 
of  his  domestics,  on  his  questioning  her  alHUit  her  downcast  looks  du¬ 
ring  some  trivial  iiidis|M>sition  :  ‘  I  fear,  dear  Pupa,  there  will  be  »» 
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ftcrvauU  iu  heaven^  and  that  1  shall  lose  the  happineas  of  waiting  upon 

ViMl.’ 

« **  Olierllu  appears  to  be  looking  forwards  to  his  eternal  home  with 
holy  confidence  and  joyful  hojHJ.**  * — p,  132 — L'ki. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  year  ITSI*,  Oberlin  drew  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  paper,  and  had  it  printed  in  French  and  German,  to  be 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  every  cottage  throughout 
his  extensive  parish.  It  proves,  the  Editor  remarks,  *  at  how 
‘  early  a  period  the  subject  of  Missions  occupied  his  mind,  and 

*  led  him  to  form  those  monthly  prayer-meetings  to  promote  this 

*  object,  whicii  are  now  carried  forwunl  by  most  of  the  denomi* 

*  nations  of  Christians  throughout  the  world.* 

‘  **  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  desires  his  frdlowers  to  espouse  his  inte¬ 
rests  ;  to  aid  him  in  his  great  work  ;  and  to  pray  in  his  name.  To 
conduce  to  this  end,  he  has  himself  furnished  them  with  one  common 
prayer. 

*  For  the  satisfaction  and  assistance  of  some  individuals  amongst 
U8,  a  sort  of  Spiritual  Association  was  estabiislied  a  few  ycare  ago ;  and 
by  means  of  printed  sheets,  the  following  articles  were  agreed  upon, 
and  circulated 

‘  “  FinsT.  Every  member  of  this  Society  shall  pray,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month,  that  the  Missionaries  cmjiloyed  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  savage  and  idolatrous  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  may  be 
8upp<»rtod  and  sustained,  ‘  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.* 

‘  “  Skcondly.  Besides  habitual  ‘  uTitching  unto  prayer*,  every  in¬ 
dividual,  if  he  1)0  able,  shall  prostrate  himself  in  mind  and  ImmIv,  every 
Sunday  and  Wednesday,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  ask  of  God, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ— 

‘  **  Ist.  That  every  member  of  this  Society  may  be  saved,  with  ail 
his  household,  and  belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

*  **  2d.  Every  meml)cr  shall  add  to  the  list,  all  the  friends  of  God  of 
his  accpiaintance,  and  pray  for  them. 

*  “  3d.  Every  ineiniHT  shall  include  in  his  prayer  all  the  children  of 
God,  ill  general,  upon  all  the  earth,  of  wliatever  religion  they  may  be, 
MJppUcatiiig  that  they  may  l)e  united  more  nncl  more  in  Christ  Jesus. 

‘  “  4th.  Every  member  shall  pray  that  the  kingdom  of  Satan  may  . 
be  at  length  destroved,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Giwd,  and  of  our  fiord 
Jesus  Christ,  may  be  fully  and  generally  <n»tablished  among  the  innu¬ 
merable  Pagans,  Turks,  Jews,  and  nominal  Christians. 

‘  **  otii.  Every  mcm^r  shall  pray  for  school-masters,  superiors,  and 
pious  magistrates,  of  whatever  name  or  rank  they  may  be. 

*  **  bth.  For  faithful  pastors,  and  male  and  female  labourers  iu  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who,  being  themselves  devoted  to  his  ser¬ 
vice,  desire,  above  nil  things,  to  bring  many  other  souls  to  him. 

‘  7th.  For  the  youth,  that  Go<l  may  preserve  them  from  the 
seducing  infi nonce  of  bad  example,  and  li*aa  tnem  to  the  knowledge  uf 
our  gracious  Redeemer. 

*  “  Thirdly.  Every  Saturday  evening  all  the  members  shall  ask 
f»od  to  bless  the  preaching  of  his  Holy  Word  on  the  morrow.** ' 

p.  114—110. 
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in  the  brief  memoir  of  Oberlin  inserted  in  the  former  series 
of  oiir  Journal,  it  was  liinted,  that  some  of  the  venerable  Pas* 
tor's  opinions  were  tinctured  with  what  is  usually  considered  as 
enthusiasm ;  that,  upon  a  few  points  of  little  practical  import* 
ance,  he  indulged  some  favourite  reveries ;  and  that,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  led  to  adopt  ideas  which  he  had 
formerly  regarded  as  fantastic.  We  can  scarcely  class  among 
errors,  tliat  ‘  dependence  upon  his  Heavenly  Father*,  which 
‘  made  him  order  all  the  events  of  his  life,  in  which  he  felt  any 
‘  diihcuUy,  by  lot,*  although  no  part  of  his  conduct,  perhaps, 
will  be  thought  to  savour  more  of  weakness.  For  this  purpose, 
we  are  told,  he  always  carried  about  with  him  two  little  tickets, 
inscribed  out  and  non;  and  these,  after  prayer  for  Divine  direc¬ 
tion,  lie  was  continually  in  tlie  habit  of  using  to  determine  his 
actions.  From  early  youth,  it  had  been  a  pnnciple  with  him, 

‘  to  wait  for  some  intimation  from  Providence,  whenever  his 
‘  reason  proved  an  insufficient  guide  ’ ;  a  principle  which  can 
neither  he  imputed  (o  any  infirmity  of  mind,  nor  be  chargeable 
with  any  practical  evil.  Hut  the  method  which  he  sometimes 
took  to  ascertain  such  intimations,  will  appear  not  a  little  singu¬ 
lar.  Previously  to  his  settlement  in  the  Han  de  la  Roche,  iiis 
mother  had  anxiously  pressed  him  to  marry ;  and  with  charac¬ 
teristic  simplicity,  Oberlin  had  agreed  to  accede  to  her  wishes, 
piiwided  she  could  select  a  suitable  companion  for  him.  He 
was  accordingly  persuaded  to  ‘  try  Ins  fortune*  in  a  |)ersonal 
visit  to  the  daughter  of  a  rich  brewer's  w  idow’ ;  but,  having 
earnestly  prayed  tliat  (»od  would  he  pleased  to  reveal  His  will 
in  this  important  st(‘|>,  ‘  by  tlic  manner  in  which  the  mother 
‘  should  receive  him,*  he  resolved,  if  she  should  herself  make 
the  proposition,  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  providential  approba¬ 
tion  ;  hut,  if  not,  io  consider  as  it  his  duty  to  abstain  from  men¬ 
tioning  the  subject.  'I’o  hhiglish  readers,  it  may  appear  to  have 
been  so  unlikely,  that  the  mother  would  originate  the  jiropos^il, 
that  Oherliu’s  conduct  may  seem  on  this  ground  unreasonable. 
lUit  it  is  obvious,  that  the  chance  or  probability  u{>oii  which  he 
calculated,  would  de|Hmd  altogether  upon  the  custoimiof  society^ 
and  the  character  of  the  individual.  The  subject  was  noi  in- 
troilucv  d,  and  Oberlin  took  his  departure  without  betraying  the 
object  of  Ills  singular  visit.  His  choice  was  at  lengtii  deter* 
mined  by  that  most  o(|uivocal  of  all  means  of  practical  deter¬ 
mination — a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind.  Oberlin  was 
ncrompanied  to  \N  aid  bach  by  his  good  mother,  who,  disap- 
|>oiiited  of  seeing  him  married,  readily  assisted  in  arranging  Ids 
domestic  establishment,  the  care  of  which  devolved  upon  hU 
younger  aister. 

/.  .  .  ’  ’  ’ 

*  About  a  year  after  lus  settlcoient  there.  Miss  Witter,  who  waa  a 
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fritniii  luui  relation  (if  the  family,  came  to  pay  a  nmt  in  fittiaikkl, 
Hjui  iftojuicil  some  weeks  at  the  fiaraonafte.  ^be  bad  luel  bai.iwiheit 
who  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Strasbourg*  at  a  vaay,  early 
and  ber  mother  died  shortly  afterwards ;  but  although  depriyai 
uf  the  benefit  of  jpurental  instruction,  she  possessed  a  sound, underr 
sUnding,  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  deeply  imbued  with  rcligioua 
jmncipics. 

'  She  \ras,  however,  at' this  time,  more  expensive  and  worldly  In  her 
htihits  than  her  cousin  Frederic,  and  their  dispositions  did  not  entirely 
harmonist'. 

*  The  time  of  her  departure  at  length  drew  near.  Only  tiro  data 
liefbre  the  jieriod  fixed  upon  for  her  return  to  Strasbourg,  Oberlin  fwt 
as  thuugli  a  m‘cret  voice  within,  w’hispered,  “  Take  her  for  thy  part* 
mo:!"  He,  however,  resisted  the  call.  **  It  is  im|)os8ible**,  miJ  he, 
jilmost  aloud,— “  our  dispositions  do  not  agit^e."  “  Take  her  for  thy 
partner  i’*  the  voice  still  continued.  He  sfient  a  slce|)lesH  night,  anu, 
m  Ids  prayers  the  next  morning,  solemnly  declared  to  Hod,  that  if  he 
would  give  him  a  sign,  by  the  readiness  with  \vhich  Madeleine  should 
accede  to  the  proposition,  that  the  union  w'us  in  accordance  with  his 
will,  he  wouhl  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  and  consider  the  voice  he  had 
heard  as  a  leading  of  Providence.*  pp.  5(5,  57* 

liis  ofler  was  accepted  with  a  frankness  answering  to  tlml 
with  which  it  was  made :  and  Oberlin  never  had  occasion  to 
regret  his  decision.  Madeleine  became  his  attached  wife,  not* 
wlthstauding  her  previous  determination  not  to  be  allied  to  a 
minister,  and  an  invaluable  assistant  to  her  husband  in  all  his 
philanthropic  labours ;  *  tempering  his  zeal  with  her  prudence^ 

*  and  forwarding  his  benevolent  plans  by  her  judicious  arrange- 

*  menu.* 

The  happy  issue  of  this  proceeding,  if  it  may  be  held  to 
prove  that  Oberlin’s  reliance  upon  the  guidance  of  IVovidencc 
was  rewarded,  will  not  render  his  conduct  a  safe  or  commend¬ 
able  precedent.  The  subject  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy ;  and 
wc  could  almost  wish  that  the  anecdote  had  been  suppressed, 
were  it  not  so  thoroughly  characteristic,  and  so  entirely  in  unison 
with  his  conduct  upon  other  occasions.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  dispute,  that  Oberlin  had  the  feeling  or  impres¬ 
sion  which  determined  his  conduct, — a  sudden  thought,  which, 
by  its  vividness  and  apparent  want  of  relation  to  his  prcvioiui 
views  and  intentions,  seemed  to  himself  to  originate  externally 
to  his  mind,— to  be  involuntary.  That  his  imagination  was 
concerned  in  this  impression,  is  unquestionable,  for  it  was  the 
subject  or  seat  of  the  feeling  described ;  but,  if  we  should  say, 
that  it  originated  purely  in  his  own  fancy,  we  should  only  be 
saving  in  other  words,  that  the  thought  caused  itself ;  wheroaaf 
thoughts,  like  all  other  apparent  accidents,  must  have  iMr 
Causes,  how  inscrutable  soever  by  us.  The  fact,  then,  that  this 
impression  was  made  upon  his  mind,  is  not  explained  hyoof  re- 
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solving  it  into  an  enthusiastic  weakness,  or  self-delusion.  Uiu 
accountable, — not  worth  accounting  for,-— it  may  be  deemed  bj 
those  whose  morbid  dread  of  enthusiasm  leads  them  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  Sadduceun  scepticism  ;  hut  every  person  accustomed 
to  reflect  upon  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  must  \ye  aware 
of  having  had  thoughts  presented  to  him,  that  had  all  the  force 
of  external  suggestions,  and  which,  fortuitous  as  they  seemed, 
led  to  very  material  results.  Not  unfrequcntly,  such  thoughu 
may,  upon  reflection,  be  traced  to  their  origin,  ami  be  explained 
by  the  common  laws  of  association  which  govern  the  succession 
of  our  ideas.  Hut  there  are  other  cases,  in  which  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  account  for  either  their  occurrence  or  the  strength  of 
the  impression.  In  spite  of  ourselves,  they  recur  unbidden, 
and  determine  our  action  by  an  almost  over-ruling  force.  Or, 
at  other  times,  the  thought  shall  be  of  a  nature  abhorrent  to 
our  principles,  yet  which  w  e  are  sensible  of  a  strenuous  effort 
in  resisting  ami  dismissing  from  our  minds.  We  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  origin  of  our  thoimhts,  which  lies  alike  be¬ 
yond  our  knowledge  and  our  control ;  hut,  in  the  government 
of  oiir  thoughts,  a  very  principal  branch  of  moral  discipline 
consists;  and  strong  impressions  of  the  nature  we  are  speaking 
of,  instead  of  releasing  us  from  the  duty  of  recurring  to  right 
principles,  only  aflbrd  an  occasion, — an  occasion  not  less  real 
than  any  outward  occurrence, — for  the  trial  of  our  principles. 
And  the  impossibility  of  determining  in  all  crises,  whether  our 
thoughts  are  the  mere  reflex  acts  of  our  inclination,  or  consi¬ 
derations  suggested  by  any  foreign  impulse,  only  proves  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  having  recourse  ou  all  occasions  to  the  fixed  rules  of 
duty  and  prudence.  No  one  but  a  disbeliever  in  a  particular 
Providence  will  deny,  that  such  impressions  mar/  he  occa¬ 
sionally  the  means  by  which  the  purposes  of  God  are  accom¬ 
plished  ;  and  prayer  is  no  longer  a  rational  exercise,  than  as  it  u 
connected  with  the  belief,  that  our  minds  lie  open  to  Him  who 
framed  their  complex  mechanism,  ami  who  has  immediate  and 
constant  access  to  all  the  springs  of  emotion  and  the  inmost  re¬ 
cesses  of  our  nature.  So  far  as  our  thoughts  are  occasioned 
by  unknow  ft  causes,  they  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  acci¬ 
dents,  ‘  the  hidden  anil  inexhaustible  mine  of  chances,* — from 
which  ‘  the  Governor  of  the  world  draws  the  materials  of  his 
*  dis)>cnsations  towards  each  individual  of  mankind.* 

heiher  Oberliii  took  a  legitimate  metliod  of  determining  the 
propriety  of  yielding  to  the  suggestion,  is  a  different  questioi\ 
involving  the  consideration,  how  far  a  Christian  is  warranted  in 
soliciting  and  expecting  ‘  a  sign  *  of  the  Divine  will,  in  any  given 
case,  for  his  practical  guidance.  What  are  called  ‘leadings  of 
‘  l*rovidence  *,  we  well  know*  to  he  so  often  nothing  more  than 
the  promptings  of  inclination,— and  there  is  so  much  danger  of 
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overlooking?  the  'ordinary  calculations  of  prudence,  in  watcliing 
for  im.iginary  intimations  of  this  nature  ;  tliere  is,  moreover,  so 
much  truth  in  tlie  remark,  that  *  thwarted  enthusiasm  naturally 
*  generates  impious  petulance  *,  and  unwarranted  expectations 
are  succeeded  by  unreasonable  murmurs ;  that  the  conduct  of 
Oberlin  cannot  he  safely  recommended  to  general  imitation.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  neither  the  judgement  nor  the  piety 
of  tlie  individual  could  he  justly  impeached,  who  should  resolve 
to  l>e  guided  by  those  ‘  chances  w  hich  Providence  obey  in 
humble  dependence  upon  an  over- ruling  Disposer  of  inimitest 
events,  provided,  first,  that  the  case  should  be  one  in  wliich  he 
is  absolutely  free  to  act  as  he  chose,  and  secondly,  that  he  is 
honestly  prepared  to  abide  the  issue.  A  man  who  should  refer 
to  the  decision  of  the  lot,  wliether  he  should  act  right  or  wrong, 
•^commit  or  not  commit  an  imprudent  or  doubtful  action,  would 
be  guilty  of  something  w’orso  than  fanatical  weakness.  But,  in 
a  man  of  prudence,  firmness,  and  simplicity  of  purpose,  like 
Oberlin,  who  never  shrunk  from  duties  the  most  orduous  or 
perilous,  this  practice  of  submitting  his  choice  to  a  decision 
beyond  his  control,— of  making  a  perpetual  sacrifice  and  abne¬ 
gation  of  his  own  will, — if  it  w  as  a  weakness,  w  as  the  weakness 
of  a  strong  mind,  an  hcroical  extravagance ;  and  we  fear  to 
stigmatise  as  enthusiasm,  that  wliich  procecdcnl  from  so  elevated 
a  faith,  and  which  was  so  conducive  to  his  own  serenity  and 
happiness.  W'c  may  smile  at  the  mention  of  his  Out  and  Non 
tickets ;  hut  the  state  of  ready  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will, 
in  the  commands  of  his  Heavenly  Master,  of  which  they  were 
the  faithful  symbols,  is  one  of  high  and  rare  attainment. 

With  regard  to  ‘  the  use  of  the  Lot  \  the  practice  of  Olierlin 
will  be  divested  at  least  of  its  singularity,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  niiioug  the  United  Brethren,  it  forms  a  leading  feature  of 
their  ecclesiastical  system,  to  make  use  of  this  mode  of  appeal  to 
Divine  Providence.  In  a  ‘  Concise  Account*  of  tlieir  Constitu¬ 
tion,  sold  at  all  the  Brethren's  Chapels,  we  find  the  following, 
statement  of  their  tenets  on  this  point : — 

‘  §  10.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  asobserviHl  in  §  7#  arc  received 
hv  the  United  Brethren  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  form 
also  the  chief  ground  upon  which  all  decisions  at  the  syiicKls  of  the 
Brethn*!!  arc  founded.  Tn  deliln'rations  that  relate  to  Church-govem- 
nu'iit  and  to  the  concerns  of  the  Congregations  of  the  Brethren  and 
their  meml)ers,  the  establishment  of  new  Missions,  and  the  like;  the 
Brethren  do  not  venture  to  act  according  to  their  own  discernment 
only  ;  hut  have  agreiKl  to  spread  lieforc  the  Ixird  all  matUtrt  of  import¬ 
ance,  the  consi^quences  ot  which  they  deem  themselves  incapeblc  of 
foreseeing,  imploring  Him  to  make  known  unto  them  liis  Will,  by  tbc 
aae  of  the  1^,  liefore  this  is  used,  all  circumstances  belooging  to 
the  subject  under  consideration,  are  carefully  weighed.  Muroover,  it 
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is  a  ittinkuneutul  principle  with  the  United  Brethren*  Thatithd 
neiver  Ui  be  used*  in  order  to  coustraiu  any  one  against  his  own  eanvi)* 
tiou  in  any  thing ;  for  instance*  to  undertake  an  othoe*  a  journt^i  t 
voyage*  &c.  Hence  it  appears  clearly*  that  the  use  of  the  Lot 
Unity  of  the  Brethren — which  is  not  confined  to  Synods  only*  but  tsktt 
place  als4)  in  the  consultations  of  the  Elders*  conferences  ot.  Cyngregi- 
tions  and  Missions— is  grounded*  partly  upon  the  acknowledgement  of 
human  insutficiency,  even  with  the  best  intention*  and  partly  on  a  filitl 
confidence  in  the  gracious  condescension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  in 
the  leading  of  his  people*  combined  w’ith  that  fervent  detire  that  Hu 
rviil  only  may  be  done.*  ’  *  • 

No  words  could  more  exactly  describe  tlie  principles  by  which 
the  conduct  of  Ol>erlin  was  regulated ;  no  happier  exeinplifi^ 
tion  of  those  principles  could  be  exhibited*  than  in  his  spirit 
character.  His  favourite  maxim,  expressive  of  his  meek,  de- 
pciulcnce  upon  the  Divine  aid,  was,  *  Jlten  sans  Dieu  *;  while  the 
moving  principle  of  his  exertions  was  indicated  by  his  coustai|t 
motto,  ‘  Tout  an  Sauveur.'  ‘  Nothing  is  difficult*,  he  said  to  a 
Minister  who  visited  him  a  short  time  before  his  kist  illuesi* 
*  when  wc  do  it  for  Him'  ,, 


Art.  V.  The  Operative  Mechanic  and  liritish  Mechanist ;  a  prao 
ticid  Display  of  the  Manufactories  and  Mechanical  Arts  ui  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  John  Nicholson*  C'ivil  Engineer.  With  a 
Supplement*  relating  to  British  Public  Works  and  National  Jtn* 
provements,  translated  from  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  &c.  By  Charles 
Taylor.  Illustrated  by  One  Hundred  and  Fifteen  Engravings. 
8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  tH)2.  Price  1 /.  1 1 .?.  (>^/.  London.  1829. 

^PHK  design  of  this  work,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Birkbeck*  the  President  of  the  Mechanics*  Institution 
of  London,  is  to  exhibit  in  a  succinct  and  condensed  form,  ‘  the 
‘  acknowledged  principles  and  recent  improvements  in  Mech*- 
‘  nical  Science’; — *  not  as  the  same  knowledge  already  exists  in 

*  Imoks,  hut  as  it  is  actually  found  in  w'orksliops  and  manufao- 
‘  lories  of  the  highest  character.*  It  is  offered,  in  fact,  as  ‘  a 

*  companion  to  the  workshop*,  and  a  sort  of  vade-mecum  to  aA 
persons  engaged  in  any  branch  of  manufacture.  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son  is  well  known  us  a  civil  engineer  of  some  eminence ;  and  his 
name  is  a  voucher  for  the  practical  character,  as  well  as  the 
correctness  and  competency  of  the  work.  As  the  mere  table  of 
contents  occupies  fourteen  pages,  we  shall  hardly  he  expected 
to  give  an  analysis  of  the  work ;  hut  the  following  outline  of  the 
plan  will  shew  the  principal  subjects  treated  of.  AfleriX  few 
introductory  observations  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  inaltcr 
and  the  action  of  forces,  the  Aolhor  briefly  describes  the  nature 
nml  .properties  of  the  six  mechanical  powers,— the  leter,  the 
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.tvhtel  and  axle,  the  nulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and 
llie  seiew,  and  then  their  sinftple  combinations.  In  protieedlng 
to  illustrate  the  practical  application  of  these  powers,  he  begihs 
with  Mill-  work,  minutely  describing  the  reejuisite  construction 
and  principle  of  every  part  of  the  machinery.  The  reader, 
being  now  in  possession  of  all  the  primary  points  of  Mill-wprk, 
is  next  introduced  to  the  best  modes  of  applying  the 
powhst — animal  strength,  water,  wind,  and  steam.  After  a 
(uil  description  of  wind-mills,  fioiir-mills,  steam-engines  of  all 
kinds,  and  ‘  Brown’s  \'acuum  or  Pneumatic  Engine  *,  we  have 
hydraulic  engines,  pumps,  fire-engines,  cranes,  presses, , and 
Inthes.  The  student  is  now  presumed  to  he  so  thoroughly  in¬ 
timate  with  machinery,  as  to  be  competent  to  appreciate  tlie 
several  excellencies  of  our  staple  manufactures.  The  subjects 
of  the  following  pages,  therefore,  arc,  the  Manufacture  of  Me¬ 
tals,— Iron,  Steel,  Wire  of  all  kinds.  Lead ;  the  Manufacture  6f 
Paper;  those  of  Cotton,  Wool,  Silk,  Flax,  and  Hemp;  Weav- 
ii>g;  Rope-making;  and  Saw-mills,  &c.  Next  comes  Pottpt'y 
in  all  its  branches  ;  then  Horology  ;  then  Building, — a  section 
of  the  work  which  may  be  of  essential  service,  not  merely  to 
operatives,  but  to  all  persons  who  are  either  tempted  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  dabble  in  bricks  and  mortar,  or  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  firm  of  Mason,  Carpenter,  Plasterer,  Slater,  Plumber, 
(rlazier,  Painter,  and  Co.  About  thirty  pages  devoted  to  Kail- 
wavs  and  locomotive  engines,  conclude  the  ‘  practical  display.’ 

fn  an  Appendix  are  given,  a  concise  treatise  on  practical  geo¬ 
metry  and  mensuration ;  and,  what  will  to  many  persons  be  one 
of  the  nu>st  acceptable  parts  of  the  work,  a  collection  of  ap¬ 
proved  receipts  in  different  branches  of  tlie  useful  arts.  This 
Ap|u;ndix  is  followed  by  a  Supplement,  translated,  as  is  iiiti- 
msted  in  the  Title-page,  from  Baron  Dupiii’s  Work  “  on  the 
Commercial  Power  of  Great  Britain”,  with  some  additional  de- 
tsili  selected  from  official  and  other  public  documents.  This 
part  of  the  volume  comprises  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
principal  public  works  in  this  country,  military,  naval,  and 
civil,— ports,  bridges,  roads,  canals,  bcc, ;  and  although  the  ac¬ 
count  is  brief  and  technical,  it  forms  an  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  feature  of  the  publication.  We  were  somewhat  surprised 
at  finding  M.  Dupin  characterizing  Weslminster  Bridge  as  ‘  one 
*  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  uniting  grandeur  and  simplicity.’ 
Of  tiic  Strand  or  Waterloo  Bridge,  we  have  the  following  de- 
acriptiou,  whieli  wo  cite  as  a  specimen  of  the  freedom  Of  the 
translation ;  aiui  it  will  serve  to  shew  how  these  things  strike 
a  /bneignor.  ! 

'  When  looking  at  the  fitranfi  Bridge,  either  from  WeStifrftMtrt,’  tfr 
Blackfrkirs  Bridge,  we  are  struck  mth  its  regularity  and 
•ttr.  1  We  then  pay  little  attention  to  those  conpled  wHcfrthe 
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urchitcct  has  placed  at  the  piers,  to  sustain  the  entablature, , which 
self  seems  to  be  placed  there  only  to  be  supported  by  the  columiu«  i 
is  true,  these*  columns  sustain  the  balconies  placed  on  each  pier,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  strictly  said  they  are  entirely  useless.  Vet  I  be* 
lieve,  that  a  buttress,  Hat  or  circular,  rising  above  the  pier  to  support 
the  balctuiy,  would  have  bt'en  more  l)ecoming  than  massy  Doric  pflua*. 

I  ground  my  judgement  in  this  respect  on  what  the  architects  and 
gineers  have  done  in  the  tinest  bridges  in  France.  Tlie  bridge  of 
Louis  XVI.  has  columns,  that  of  Neuilly  is  without  them  ;  they  are 
two  inasteqtieces,  by  the  same  hand,  but  the  latter  is  much  preferred 
to  the  lirst. 

*  The  structure  of  the  bridge  is  managed  with  great  skill,  the  result 
of  profound  ex|)eriencc.  The  piers,  the  arches,  and  the  abutments  are 
of  Vornish  granite ;  the  balustrades  and  parapets  are  of  gnuiite.,  from 
AlKTdeen  in  Scc»tland,  the  grain  of  which  is  liner  and  whiter  than 
tliat  of  tlie  former.  The  courses  of  the  piers  and  the  arches  are  com- 
J>o^ed  of  very  large  bl(»cks,  which  gives  to  the  whole  the  appearance 
of  the  most  imi)osing  buildings  (»f  the  Homans.  In  order  to  diminish 
the  weight  on  the  piers,  vacant  spaces  have  been  left  over  each,  which 
terminate  in  a  right  line  under  the  rxid  of  the  bridge  ;  walls  of  brick, 
parallel  to  tlie  bridge’s  length,  are  erected  at  e(pnd  distances,  in  these 
interior  spaces,  and  covered  by  slabs  of  sttine.  which  support  the 
earth  luid  the  gravel  which  form  the  bed  of  the  carriage  n»ad.  In 
order  to  bind  more  eloselv  the  stones  of  the  arches  with  the  courses 
of  the  piers,  care  was  taken,  on  placing  every  block,  to  force  it  down 
against  the  parts  already  in  their  place  ;  by  this  means,  when  tjic  cen¬ 
tring  on  which  the  arclies  were  built  was  taken  away,  the  masoiuy  hud 
Inrii  worked  with  such  extreme  accuracy,  that  the  middle  {loint  sunk 
in  no  part  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half,  in  a  span  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet. 

‘  On  bmking  at  ancient  monuments,  there  is  a  sort  of  pleasure 
arising  from  our  admiration,  when,  in  our  minds,  wo  moiisurc  th^ 
largo  dimonsions  of  tlie  stones  or  marbles  with  which  thoy  are  com* 
jNKM'd.  Wo  delight  in  representing  to  oursolvt*s  a  r.ico  of  men  en¬ 
dowed  with  uncommon  patience  and  vigour,  shaping  with  minute  pre¬ 
cision  those  gigantic  elements,  and  transporting  them,  by  the  power  of 
their  strength  or  imlnstry,  from  the  Ixittom  of  the  (juarry  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  the  edilice  thus  formed  by  their  union.  It  is  the  fable  of  the 
"J'itans,  illustrated  by  Man  struggling  with  Nature.  When  I  have 
viNited  the  Wi»rks  of  the  Homans  in  Languedoc,  1  have  exiuniued  the 
bridge  built  within  a  few  years,  against  tlie  ancient  aqueduct  of  (iaifl. 
The  modern  work  has  the  freshness  and  polish  i>f  a  recently-finished 
edifit*e  ;  seen  alone,  it  might  appear  imjxKsingand  almost  majestic ;  but, 
ns  it  is  ismstrncted  w  ith  stones  of  a  simill  size,  it  seems  as  if  it 
crushed  by  the  onornions  masses  which  the  Homans  laid  one  upfW 
iMiother,  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  which  time  itself  has  noC  bee* 
nble  to  overthnAv.  The  interior  of  the  piers  and  arches  are  oimposed 
tif  sl^me  net  so  durable  in  quality,  nor  so  immense  as  those  used  in  the 
uutsiile  ;  but,  not  Iteing  ex]M)M*d  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  air,  th«f 
will  always  preserve  their  strength  and  solidity.  On  the  contrary,  th^ 
other  bridp's  o|  tlie  c.ipital,  those  of  WesUiiinstcr  ami  BJadurian^ 
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Cid  t!ip  Old  London  Bridge,  arc  built  of  a  «oft  stone,  liable  to  crumble 
b>-  the  action  of  the  air ;  they  have  already  suffered  by  the  raTitges  of 

tiW-  .  , 

« If,  from  the  incalculable  effect  of  the  revolutions  to  which  empires 
arc  snhject,  the  jwople  of  the  earth  should  one  day  innuire,  '^  which 
ails  formerly  the  New  Phcrnicia  and  the  fVestern  Tyre,  which  co¬ 
vered  the  ocean  with  her  vessels?**  the  greater  part  of  her  edlflcas, 
ct>nsumed  by  a  destructive  climate,  will  no  longer  stand  to  answer  wltl 
the  silent  eloquence  of  monuments ;  but  the  Strand  Bridge  will  ever 
nist,  to  repeat  to  the  most  remote  generations,  **  Here  sto^  a  rich,  an 
industrious,  and  a  powerful  city.**  The  traveller,  at  this  sights 
imagine  that  some  great  prince  sought  to  signalize  his  reign  by  many 
rears  of  labour,  ana  to  immortalize  the  glory  of  his  actions  by  an  im¬ 
posing  national  structure.  But  if  tradition  tell  him,  that  six  years 
suiHceil  to  begin  and  complete  the  work, — if  he  learn  that  a  mere  com¬ 
pany  of  traders  built  this  mass,  worthy  of  Sesostris  and  of  the  Caesars, 
—he  will  the  more  admire  the  nation  where  similar  enterprises  could 
be  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  private  individuals.  And  if  he  should 
then  reflect  on  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  empires,  he  wall  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  such  a  nation  must  have  possessed  wise  laws,  power- 
ftil  institutions,  and  a  well -protected  liberty  ;  for  these  are  stamped  in 
the  grandeur  and  utility  of  the  works  completed  by  her  citizens.^ 

pp.  8711 — 881  • 

Ginsidering  the  great  number  of  the  plates,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  matter  compressed  into  the  thousand  pages  of  this 
volume,  it  must  be  pronounced  laudably  cheap.  It  has  evidently 
been  got  up  with  pains,  and  at  considerable  cost ;  and  we  have 
theremre  felt  it  our  duty  to  bring  the  work  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers;  feeding  that,  while  we  are  doing  a  mere  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  Mr.  Xicholsyn,  wc  are  rendering  an  acceptable  service 
to  all  persons  who  may  stand  in  need  of  the  practical  inform¬ 
ation  embodied  in  this  *  cyclopedia  of  inecbanical  knowledge.* 
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have  been  told,  that  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  the 
‘  fashionable  novels  *  which  are  every  month  being  engen¬ 
dered,  flutter  their  little  day,  and  are  forgotten.  Six  lines,  in 
tlie  comer  of  our  Journal,  a  considerate  Correspondent  remarks, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  denounce  a  trasliy  or  immoral  work, 
or  to  affix  our  imprimatur  to  one  of  innocuous  tendency*  It 
certainly  is  our  fate,  to  be  often  compelled  to  travel  tliroiigh 
Tnany  pages,  in  order  to  impart  information  that  may  be  com¬ 
pressed  into*  six  lines;  but  we  must  honestly  avow^^otir  irtsiir** 
mountable  disinclination  to  qualify  ourselves  for  (ten¬ 

sors' of  Mr.  Colburn’s  teeming  press,  Wc  are  KevfeWt^si’tibt 
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Li^ensai^ )  ami  have  no  \vit»h  to  encroach  upon  the  office  of 
George  Colinan,  Ksq.,  or  to  be  tlic  police-magistrates  of  the 
suburbs  of  literature.  If.  now  and  then,  such  a  work  appoari 
as  Tremaine  or  as  Salathie),  distinguished  either  by  a  nigl)cr 
aim  or  by  the  visible  stamp  of  brilliant  genius,  we  are  not  back¬ 
ward  to  do  justice  to  its  merits ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  general 
run  of  such  works,  they  must  take  their  course. .  We  have  not 
yet  attained  the  art  of  reviewing  a  work  without  reading  it;  and 
to  read  such  works,  is  a  self-denying  process  to  which  even  our 
pateriud  reganl  for  our  readers  is  insuificieiit  to  reconcile  us. 

Uut  these  volumes  we  have  read  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  pre*  , 
cecd  to  give  an  account  of  the  story.  At  the  coimnencewent 
of  the  work,  the  reader  is  introduced  to  a  happy  and  virtuous 
domestic  circle,  consisting  of  the  family  and  visiters  of  an^old 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  influence  in  Devonshire.  His  daughter, 
Lydia  Orton,  a  young  lady  of  superior  mind  and  serious  dis¬ 
position,  is  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  Mr.  Stavely,  a  lar^e. 
proprietor  in  tlic  neighhourliood,  for  wliose  arrival  she  is  Iook- 
ing  liourly  with  all  the  fluttering  anticipations  of  a  bride,  lie 
arrives,  and  all  goes  on  happily,  till  the  opposition  Mr.  Stavely 
thinks  proper  to  give  to  the  schemes  of*  the  Sectarian,* — Mr. 
llanhy, — brings  him  into  all  sorts  of  trouble.  Through  the  viu- 
dtetive  inaehinations  of  this  *  happy  coinhinatioii  of  Shylock 
‘and  Mac>ycophanf  /  Louis  Stavely  is  prevented  from  obtaining 

fiossession  of  his  estate ;  his  marriage  is  postpone^!,  and  he 
eaves  the  scene  of  religious  strife  iu  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
gust.  During  his  absence  from  tlie  village,  Miss  Orton  is  in¬ 
duced  to  hear  a  ('alvinistic  j>reachcv  of  inijiosing  taleiUs,  in  con- 
secpience  of  which,  a  must  deplorable  revolution  takes  place  in 
her  sentiments ;  slie  embraces  the  new  opinions,  leaves  the 
C'liurcli  of  I'.ngland,  becomes  a  llaptist,  and  refuses  to  marry 
the  mail  she  loves,  and  to  whom  her  faith  is  }dighted.  Her  mo¬ 
ther  also  becomes  a  Dissenter;  a  brother  in  London  turns  Me- 
thodi!»t;  and  old  Mr.  Orton,  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Church  of 
Kngiand,  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Poor  Lydia,  however,  is 
rescued  from  the  snares  of  tlie  fanatics,  and  her  eyes  are  open¬ 
ed,  though  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  lier  fatiier,  or  to  secure 
the  hand  of  her  lover.  She  is  brouglit  round  by  a  course  of 
*  light  and  amusing  tales  and  essays  *,  by  an  interview  with  an 
unimppy  victim  of  religious  madness,  and  by  the  successful  rea¬ 
soning  and  badinage  of  an  old  Last  Indian.  She  at  length  re¬ 
joins  the  Church  of  I’higland,  marries  a  reformed  rake,  and  is 
of  course  very  gay  and  very  happy  ever  after. 

^  Fioin  this  outline,  it  w  ill  be  evident,  that  the  originality  of  ibo 
story,  the  extreme  clocrncbs  of  the  plot,  and  the  felicity  of  tlie 
denoueuiuut  are  surpassed  only  by  the  accurate' jtiiow ledge  of 
human  character  and  the  fervent  attachmcnit  ta  the  Church  of ' 
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wbioh  the  Author  ilisplayfl.  The  inoriii  of  the  story 
b  10  obvious,  that  we  scarcely  need  point  it  to  mir  readers : 
in  t  few  w'onJs,  it  is  the  trite  ami  well  establislie<l  position;  that 
the  meetinghouse  is  the  half-way  house  to  Hedlam.  The  shct- 
artans  in  and  out  of  the  church,  the  favourers  of  Bible  Socletiet, 
tract  societies,  village  libraries,  Ac.,  consist  of  two  classes, 
cheats  and  dupes,  the  deceivers  and  the  deceived.  Their  true 
character  is  drawn  by  Butler,  Moliere,  and  Foote.  The  Clluroh 
of  England  religion  is,  as  King  Charles  said,  the  only  religion 
for  a  gentleman  ;  for»  leaving  the  thirty-nine  articles  to  the 
clergy,  it  consists  in— living  like  a  gentleman  and  going  to 
church.  We  shall  insert  the  following  description  of  a  5lb- 
sionarr  meeting,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  humour,  truth,  and 
canilour  of  tins  most  facetious  and  religious  writer. 

*  The  room  was  already  nearly  full,  for  it  being  fair-day,  the  i)e(iple 
UTre  for  every  variety  of  entertainment,  and  numbers  prosaad 
forward  to  get  a  sight  of  a  lonl,  and  to  wonder  at  the  piety  of  great 
})OOplo.  A  table  and  chair  were  iilaced  of  course  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  on  an  elevation  originally  constructed  and  still  serving  for  a 
Kt;igo  for  certain  play-actors  who  exhibited  here ;  and  on  this  stage 
were  placed  rows  of  forms,  on  which  the  actors  in  this  day's  exhibition 
had  already  planted  themselves  for  the  convenience  of  showing  ofT,  and 
were  conning  over  the  spcedics  by  w'hich  they  meant  to  challenge  vil¬ 
lage  praise  and  religious  distinction.  The  anxious  countenances,  gay 
dresses,  and  stretched-out  necks  of  the  ladiks,  who  had  come  to  be 
religious,  and  to  delight  their  ears  with  the  speeches  of  their  hua- 
hmds  uud  brothers,  so  conspicuous  near  to  the  seat  of  his  kirdship, 
added  great  brilliancy  to  the  assembly ;  and  the  prim  sanctified  iactt 
(rather  lotv,  according  to  Lavater)  and  straight  hair  of  many  grave 
meu  scattered  among  tlie  crowd,  show'cd  evidently  that  the  present  was 
a  meeting  of  a  purdy  religious  character. 

'  The  saddler  knowing  what  was  what,  and  how  to  take  a  hint  from 
a  pTc.it  man,  pushed  Creevy  up  near  the  table,  ready  to  be  brought 
forward  on  the  scene,  when  his  lordship's  eye  should  so  indicate.  And 
now  that  pious  nobleman  entered,  aniia  the  cheers  of  this  respectable 
assi'inhly,  followed  by  a  retinue  of  godly  hangers  on ;  a  set  of  persoM 
H'ho  (the  truth  must  come  out  sometimes)  were  very  iaditferent  wIhv 
ther  they  were  called  in  their  ))atron'8  service  to  l)e  preachers  or  pimps, 
l)ciiig  as  ready  in  any  ojfice  as  the  Highlandmaii  was  to  ^o  and  be 
hanged,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  **  to  {dease  the  kurd." 

'  The  tout  etuenible  of  this  august  meeting  was  at  this  momeiit  most 
imposiug.  Ills  lordship  having  looked  triumphantly  round,  a 

Mgn,  and  84mie  one  climued  up  to  lower  the  tons  of  toe  long  windows 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  This  induceU  the  people  to  look  up¬ 
wards,  where  an  object  was  seen  which  had  a  strange  etfect  in  the  ayes 
of  an  observer  or  two  present,  being  considered  by  them  as  a  sort  of 
*nMto  or  frontispiece  to  what  they  expected  to  take  place.  A  part  of 
the  proscenium,  and  other  of  the  paltry  decorations  of  the  actors  pro¬ 
fanely  stood  coDspicnoua,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  a  oanvM  oMtcb- 
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inpj  arrow  over  the  heads  of  his  lordship  and  friends  xv^re  painted  tfe 
fibres  of  h  r.any,  witli  his  cjip  and  India,  and  of  a  harlequin’  iiniH  ili 
musk  and  motley  ccwt,  and  acting  his  antics ;  which  these  <J)sc^u^ 
peraons  noticed  as  a  most  apt  coincidence,  as  characterizing  th^ 
jUHt  alnnit  to  bt*  acted.  *  ' 

‘  llis  lor«l8hip  rtise,  and  with  much  dignity  stated  the  object  of  tli 
meeting  ;  painted  in  the  most  alfecting  language  the  deplorable  igno- 
niiice  and  miserable  condition  of  the  people  of  T^h)  Choo,  and  hujied 
that  as  there  were  so  many  other  valuable  societies,  M’ho  were  busy 
converting  ix'ople  in  all  other  parts  of  the  globe,  the  present  most  re- 
spci-table  assembly  would  supjMirt  him  in  forming  this  present  pro¬ 
jected  institution,  of  which  he  might  humbly  claim  the  merit  of  being 
the  sole  inventor. 

*  A  young  gentleman  with  a  fiery  red  ht^ad  and  a  stiff  collar,  in¬ 
stantly  as  conct'rted,  and  having  in  his  owti  mind  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  of  a  g(HMl  ]>lace  in  church  or  cha|H*l,  l»egged  most  respect¬ 
fully  to  second  his  lordship’s  most  j)raise\vorthy  vie^^'S  ;  showed  clearly 
the  imperioiis  necessity  that  something  should  he  done  to  relieve  the 
piMiple  of  L(h>  Choo  ;  proi>osed  a  set  of  resolutions  ;  and  ended  by  de- 
seanting  with  glowing  anu  weary  ehMjuenc'e  n|ion  the  unspeakable  piety 
and  worth  of  the  noble  contriver  of  the  forthcoming  society.  A  se¬ 
cond,  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth,  rose  successively,  and 
siMHrhified,  with  little  variation,  in  the  same  strain.  One  undertook  to 
answer  the  objections  of  scoffers  and  pn»fane  persons,  by  showing  how 
much  the  L<h»  Clmo  j>e<»ple  were  in  need  of  a  cargo  of  pious  youths,  and 
took  himst'lf  to  assort  most  distinctly,  that  the  accounts  of  various 
ungodly  voyagers  were  infamously  false ;  these  narrators,  like  most 
other  men  who  dabbled  in  litenitiire,  IxMiig,  as  he  could  maintain  from 
his  own  knowledge,  nothing  hut  infidels  and  atheists  at  the  bottom. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  he  read  a  letter  from  a  man  in  one  of  the 
ships  which  luul  visited  these  islands  (a  man  who,  though  nothing  but 
a  ciunmon  sjdlor,  was  filleil  with  piety  and  the  spirit),  which  flatly  con¬ 
tradicted  almost  everv  word  of  the  printed  accounts  of  the  officers,  and 
asserted  that  the  people  in  Loo  Choo  were  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
the  word,  \*c.  tVc. 

*  Another  mnn,  who  was  of  his  lordship’s  retinue,  spoke  a  spwch,  in 
which  he  censuro<l  strongly  the  men  of  this  generation  for  their  stingi¬ 
ness  in  the  g<HMl  cause,  abused  them  for  sp<*nding  their  odd  money  in 
the  alehouM*,  instead  <»f  giving  it  to  the  Lord  ”  for  the  conversion  of 
the  lu^athen,  and  scoldetl  the  ladies  until  they  blushed,  for  wantonly 
mlorning  their  iMisoins  with  g«»ld  chains  and  precious  stones,  so  long  W 
there  was  a  stone  in  the  temple  of  God’s  house  that  remained  to  be 
built  up.  Hut  ns  there  are  never  wanting  persons  in  the  world  who 
will  SCI'  things  in  righteous  men  which  ought  not  to  l>c  seen,  thfrt 
Trerc  pi'rsons  pn'sent  who  had  the  profanity  to  observe,  that  this 
roan  (who  was  a  broken  trader,  and  travelling  agent  for  several  rich 
Hocieties,)  wore  himwdf  a  great  gi>ggling  hr<M»ch  in  the  frill  of  his  shiff. 
and  had  a  hunch  of  gohl  s<‘als  hanging  to  his  fob,  each  of  which  WM 
olnu^t  the  size  of  a  smoothing  iron. 

*  Hilt,  to  he  brief,  they  all  agrecnl  in  glorifying  the  good  cnuse,^and^ 
landing  the  chairman  and  each  other  in  the  most  fulsome  and  even  fifi* 
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piaU6  teniis.  A  praised  B,  who  in  return  praised  A,  and  included  C# 
who  next  gloritied  D>  and  that  worthy  uiuu  £,  who  wa«  quite  over* 
iHiworcd  hy  liih  feelings  when  he  thought  U))oii  the  virtues  and  piety  e£ 
the  whole*  and  also  or  his  incomparable  friends  F  and  G ;  and  so  uiay 
wviit  through  the  whole  of  the  men  on  the  clevate<l  seats,  like  iho 
hahbling  echo."  But  tlie  chorus  of  praise  was  still  his  lordship  him* 
H>lf*  who  was  the  theme  of  universal  admiration*  as  the  greater  among 
the  It^siT  lights.  Some  most  pleasant  wit  was  sported  by  a  young 
genUouian  with  a  white  hand  and  strongly  smelling  of  musk*  who  still 
mnuHl  to  the  ladies  as  he  s|)okc  in  the  most  graceful  mauuer*  and  made 
them  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  Loo  Choo  {leople  aud  their  de- 
8cril>ers ;  the  latter  of  whom,  he  said*  with  that  iierversion  of  mind 
which  ever  accompanies  the  w'ant  of  spiritual  light*  had  igiiuraiitly 
pnii>ccl  the  coiulitiou  of  people  who  had  no  money  and  little  seal  al>out 
religion*  aud  who  were  even  destitute  of  weapons  of  warfare,  cither 
spiritual  or  temporal,  whereby  they  might  contend  withal.  Another 
nvni.  of  a  grave  age*  and  bearing  a  most  religious  look*  Siiid  many  edi¬ 
fying  tilings  in  praise  of  the  gmal  work*  us  he  showed  the  iucalcu- 
hihle  service  his  pious  lordship  hud  done  for  the  world*  as  a  leading 
uuin  in  the  great  society  Jbr  the  conversion  of  the  Jcivs,  which,  it  was 
wt‘11  known*  had  made  so  many  sincere  converts,  at  so  small  an  cx- 
pcnsi',  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  that  noble  society  having  taken 
m  hand  to  forward  the  millennium*  it  was  just  coming  on  (as  our 
wise  men  clearly  saw),  and  was  in  fact  almost  daily  exjiected.* 

*  ITie  resolutions  that  had  been  read  in  favour  of  the  Loo  Chou 
jH*ople  were  all  adopted  with  enthusiasm*  othce-lieurers  were  appointed, 
ami  money  was  subscribed.  Mr.  Creevy  was  milked  of  a  guinea  on 
the  occasion*  and  charity  sermons  were  planned  for  all  the  churches 
ami  chapels  that  would  aid  in  furtherance  of  this  great  work.  The 
coiu]iany  separated  in  the  best  spirits*  most  of  the  siieechiAera  to  a 
dinner*  made  and  provided  in  the  cause  of  the  Antipodean  Society*  at 
which  even  jMr.  Creevy  was  to  have  u  seat,  besides  dining*  as  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  do,  with  the  pajier-doaler  on  the  following  day*  previous  to  the 
importiuit  labours  of  the  fair.  IMeantime  my  Lord  Overly’s  secretary 
was  (Icsjiatched  otf  to  the  county  town*  to  have  the  proceedings  duly 
set  forth  ill  the  newspajiers ;  and  thus  these  imjKirtant  transactions 
were  g(>t  through  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  and  scarcely  a  murmur 
was  heard  of  disapprobation  or  dissent. 

‘  There  teas  murmuring*  how’ever,  on  an  obscure  seat  near  the  door ; 
but  the  murmur  was  not  heard*  nor  was  ever  meant  to  be  audible.  It 
was  not  loud,  but  deep*  and  deep-seated*  and  deeply  impressed*  It 
came,  mingled  with  heavy  sighs  and  sorrowful  morulizing*  from  a  thin 
wan-looking  widow,  with  five  children*  who  had  many  relative's  and 
ai^uaintances  among  the  foremost  of  the  meeting.  Lord  Overly'* 
friends  they  all  were*  but  they  vverc  now  no  friends  to  her,  or  ker 
fatherless  orphans,  although  her  deceased  husband  bud  bei'n,  as  the 
believed*  the  friend  and  the  dupe  of  most  of  them  for  many  years; 

her  acquaintance  wm*  unfortunately*  with  scarcely  any*  otlMT 
sort.  *  * 

*  She  confessed  to  herself  that  she  had  attended  the  meeting  aitnply 
frum  curiosity*  or  that  painful  feeling  that  leads  one  in  misfhitttiin  t#( 
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prube  into,  and  trace  out,  what  mankind  are  capable  of,  and  what  mi 
the  exouacs  fraineil  out  of  the  human  heart  to  evade  the  common  calk 
nf  humnnitf,  by  narrow*miiule<liieHe,  vanity,  and  hypacni^, 

Nearly  two  veurs  ahe  had  ^tru^glod  to  maintain  her  fatlicrlesa  char^ 
her  cumfurtable  relatives  could  not  utford  to  atwist  her.  Three  of  h« 
infanta  were  to  go  the  workhouse  next  week,  and  that  w<mld  break  her 
heart ;  but  she  had  u  curijwity  to  know  what  they,  who  amid  not  afford 
a  little  help  to  the  widow  and  children  of  a  relative  or  acquaintanci, 
could  give  to  the  antijMMleans  of  Choo,  who,  she  understotKl,  had 
manifested  no  wish  to  imiwrt  English  religion.' 

‘  Hut  who  cares  for  the  murmurs  and  secret  sorrows  of  the  poor 
widow  and  the  fatherless  children  ?  The  world  is  occupied  with  the 
public  religion  of  such  as  my  Lonl  Overlv-  Ht»ader !  moralize,  if  yen 
uill— our  tears  are  almost  exhausted!  *  Vol.  II.  pp.  15(5—171. 

I  .! 

Our  readers  will  have  had  enough  of  the  Sectarian;  and 
some  of  them  may  he  ready  to  wonder  why  we  have  devoted  lo 
mtich  space  to  such  despicable  ribaldry.  ^Ve  have  several  rea- 
sons  to  give.  The  first  is,  that  we  really  deem  the  work  iiigli^ 
instructive,  though  the  instruction  is  not  such  as  the  Writer  d^ 
signed  to  impart,  llis  immediate  object  was,  doubtless,  to  ipii 
out  three  volumes;  and  his  choice  of  a  subject  and  a  title,  wai 
prudently  regidated  by  a  modest  estimate  of  his  own  poweii^ 
and  the  necessity  of  producing  something  that  w'ould  tell.  The 
work  hat  sold,— has  been  praivsed  as  a  work  of  talent,  only  *  t 
‘little  loo  severe  upon  sectarians’;  and  Mr.  Andrew’  Picken 
ranks  among  the  promising  writers  of  the  Coll)iirn  school 
Little  as  he  may  vaduc  our  praise,  wc  must  add,  that  we  think 
far  more  highly  of  his  abilities  and  his  capabilities,  than  tliii 
work  would  warrant.  The  Author  of  the  beautiful  tnle  of  Mary 
Ogilvie  must  be  a  man  of  considerable  native  talents,  of  keen 
sensibilities,  and  redeemable  feelings.  We  are  willing  to  impute 
to  profound  ignorance  of  religion  and  the  religious  world,  the 
caricature  he  has  exhibited  ;  and  the  iiistructton  which  we  de¬ 
rive  from  his  work  is  this. 

In  the  first  place,  it  lets  us  see,  under  what  aspect  what  ll 
called  sec  tarianism,  pharisaism,  evangelicalism,  presents  itself  to 
th<‘  class— we  do  not  say  whom  the  Writer  represents,  but  for 
whom  he  writes,  and  the  feelings  of  hitter  aversion  with  which 
they  regard  religious  people.  On  whose  account  ought  this 
chiefly  to  be  deplored  ?  Surely  not  on  theirs  who  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  mortal  hatred.  The  hater  is  always  most  to  hi 
pitied.  Whatever  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  upon 
others,  lie  bears  witittn  himself  an  element  of  misery  fai*  gfeatet 
Uuui  any  external  cause's  can  produce.  And  as  to  writer t  who 
can  stoop  to  become  panders  to  the  malignity  of  the  infidel  and 
tlie  revelry  of  the  licentious, — it  is  at  their  own  peril  ami  to  their 
own  infinite  degradation  ami  damage.  It  is  theira  to  curse;  but 
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^  beci)iiie«  those  wl]a.>  sreoVtlHiliiia^^ 

<  h**nws  of  a  blessing.*  Many  snch  persons,  ha\?o«er(  nidy 
jBsflr  be  regaixled  as  acting  under  the  perverting  infl(iimct»'6f'a 
nipital  mistake.  Better  information,  if  it  did  not  cure  their  dt^ 
like  of  the  holy  re(juircments  of  the  I'cligion  of  Christ,  trtyufit^iri 
Iet5t  restrain  them  from  much  of  the  misrepresentation  aiiB  itrii 
piety  witli  winch  they  are  chargeable.  They  do  not  iticmn-|io 
asj^ail  Ilcligioi],  for  whose  name  they  have  an  iiiJeiinit^  Vc- 
s|K*ct ;  hill,  having  no  ^)ersona1  ac:]uaintance  with  her  heavenly 
iiaeameiits,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  woun^  her  un¬ 
awares.  Their  consternation  would  douhtless.be  mingled  with 
surprise',  were  the  voice  w’hich  struck  Saul  of  Tarsus  to 'the 
grouiKl,  to  address  them  with, — “  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  to  the 
least,  the  weakest  of  my  disciples,  ye  did  it  unto  me.** 

I  And  how  blunoeablc  soever  may  be  the  prejudice,  or  igno¬ 
rance,  which  leads  this  class  of  persons  to  take  so  false  auid  in¬ 
jurious  a  viewr  of  religion  and  religious  persons,  so  long  as  they 
are  under  the  delusion  which  leads  them  to  I)elievc  the  lie,;  tlieir 
arerston  is  iK)t  unreasonable.  That  which  they  impute  to. reUn 
gionists, — hy))ocrisy,  sectarianism, intolerance,  display <  eovototts-' 
ness,  egotism,  cant,-— is  odious ;  and  these  qualities  are  ocea«« 
Monally  found  co-cxisting  with  the  semblance  of  high  religious 
profession.  Many  individuals  are  the  victims  of  a  false  astiocia<< 
lion  of  ideas  with  regard  to  Religion,  originating,  perhaps,  tronr 
some  unfavourable  circumstances  in  their  immediate  connexions 
in  early  life.  And  having  since  receded  further  and  furtlier 
from  the  society  of  the  good,  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  disabusing  themselves ;  while,  at  every  retroCTessive  step, 
those  motives  acquire  additional  strength,  which  induce  the 
man  of  pleasure  to  think  ill,  and  to  speak  ill,  of  those  who  go' 
But  with  him  to  tiie  same  excess  of  riot  or  of  recklessness. 

It  is  didicult  for  religious  persons  adequately  to  conceive  of 
the  powerful  harrier  which  the  simple  opposition  of  tastes,  the 
result  of  ililforent  habits  of  life,  creates  betwei'n  tliein  and' 
their  calumniators  and  opponents.  In  nothing  are  persons  more 
intolerant,  tiian  in  matters  of  taste  ;  tiiut  is  to  say,  in  reg^ird  to 
each  other*s  likings  and  dislikiiigs.  Religious  people  have  tiieir 
(listitiguishing  tastes  and  habits,  apart  from  their  essential  prin* 
cipies,  and  which  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  indulge,  as  the 
worldling  has  to  enjoy  his  less  innocent  gratiheations.  But,  un- 
haiqnly,  tho  clashing  of  opinions  and  principles,  does  not  drivei 
tnen  so  irreconcileubly  apart,  as  a  discordance  of  tastes.  Tbiai 
nil  can  never  be  remedied  by  that  awkward  and  dtsgraeefulcocti- 
promise  which  the  Scriptures  term  conformity  to  th»*iiioridp. 
but  it  deservc»s  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  some  of  the}  fidicaii^ 
^nd  obloquy  which  genuine  Cliristiuiiity  encounters^} is  ccciU 

vou  ^  X.JI* i-'i  ' 
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sioned  by  her  speaking  the  accent  and  having  the  air  of*  a  fo¬ 
reigner. 

Had  not  the  Writer  of  the  present  work  made  tlie  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  ('hrist  specifically  the  subject  of  his  profane 
ridicule, — liad  he  confined  himself  to  burles(|uing  Hible  Society 
meetings,  or  to  inveighing  against  sectaries  and  ultm-relh 
gionists, — we  could  have  found  still  further  excuse  for  him. 
The  picture  which  the  Novelist  has  drawn  of  the  evangelicals, 
and  of  the  religious  world  in  general,  scarcely  differs,  even  in  its 
colouring,  from  that  which  has  been  given  in  works  of  a  far 
graver  character.  W  e  do  not  now’  refer  to  such  miserable  party 
bigots  as  Norris,  (yiMielan,  and  the  early  assailants  of  the  Bible 
Society,  but  to  slanderers  of  loftier  pretensions.  By  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Irving,  Haldane,  Andrew  Thomson,  M‘Neile,  anti 
others  of  their  stamp,  the  Novelist  might  substantiate,  so  far  as 
such  evidence  would  avail  him,  the  worst  that  he  has  imputed 
to  the  religious  world  and  its  leaders  on  the  score  of  display, 
hypocrisy,  pride,  folly,  and  dishonesty.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
work  before  us  is  highly  instructive.  W'e  dare  say,  the  Author 
reads  and  admires  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor;  and  as  lie 
comes  from  the  North,  he  is  probably  an  occasional  attendant  at 
liegent  Square.  From  Mr.  Irving,  he  would  learn  the  folly  of 
flinching  from  the  world  and  ‘  fleeing  into  any  narrow  religious 
‘  circle.’  By  the  same  Christian  Teacher  he  would  be  warned 
against  the  ‘  pharisaical  contemners  of  the  material  creation’,— 
the  religious  separatists,  whose  ‘  discipline  flows  out  of  pharisaic 

*  pride,  and  is  made  perfect  in  pharisaic  cruelty,  which  is  still 

*  worse  than  the  condition  of  publicans  and  sinners.’  On  the 
.same  authority  he  would  learn,  that  none  are  *  so  rude  and  riot- 
‘  ous  against  any  one  w  ho  does  not  row  in  their  boat,  as  are  the 

*  people  commonly  called  the  Religious  World  *;  that  the  great 
end  of  public  meetings  and  speecli-makings  is,  to  raise  nwney ; 
and  that  *  the  covetousness  of  the  religious  societies  of  the  reh- 
‘  gious  world  passeth  all  bounds,  and  is  only  to  be  found  panl- 
‘  leled  by  the  zeal  of  the  begging  friars,  seeking  alms  to  enrich 
‘  their  over-grown  and  luxurious  convents.’  All  this,  and  much 
more  of  the  same  kind,  the  Novelist  woidd  hear  from  the  Orator 
referred  to ;  and  can  we  \ye  angry  at  finding  such  representa¬ 
tions  assumed  as  tnie  in  works  of  fiction,  which  are  the  theme  of 
indignant  declamation  from  the  pulpit?  The  Author  is  to  be 
blamed  for  making  mockery  of  Religion,  but  he  does  not  betray 
her  to  the  scornful  world  with  a  kiss. 

But  possibly,  the  Sectarian  anri  the  other  dramatis  persame 
are  ‘  coloured  from  life  and  ex|>erience  ’,  and  the  Author  might 
rest  his  defence  iqmn  the  truth  of  the  libel.  We  say  at  once, 
that  we  liavc  no  doubt  of  there  being  individual  characters  who 
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Might  supply  the  leading  traits  of  the  Author^s  ill-clrawii  por¬ 
traits,  anil  occurrences  of  a  nature  closely  resembling  those  wnicb 
form  the  main  texture  of  his  story.  Preaching  adventurers, 
antinomian  teachers,  llanbys  and  Provans,  are  to  be  met  with; 
and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sectarianism  and  pharisaisn>,  al¬ 
though  their  true  nature  is  ill  understood  by  those  who  employ 
these  words  as  forms  of  invective.  The  Author  has,  however, 
deprived  himself  of  whatever  benefit  he  might  derive  from  the 
iopposed  truth  of  any  part  of  his  representation,  by  the  use  he 
has  made  of  his  materials.  His  title  is,  the  Church  and  the 
Meeting-house.  His  obvious  design  is,  to  exhibit  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Meeting-house  in  contrast  with  tlie  anii-puri- 
tanism  which  he  identifies  with  the  Church.  And  he  seems 
more  especially  to  aim  his  calumnies  at  the  liaptists.  Now, 
with  every  disposition  to  extenuate  his  offence  against  truth  and 
integrity,  and  to  judge  candidly  of  his  motives,  we  cannot  exo¬ 
nerate  him  from  the  guilt  of  wilful  defamation.  Yet,  the  Church 
suffers  far  worse  treatment  at  his  hands,  than  the  Meeting-house. 
His  *  sectirians  '  are  far  more  respectable  than  some  of  his  good 
cliurchuieu ;  and  his  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  still  more  palpable  than  his  caricature  of 
die  more  Scriptural  sentiments  attributed  to  the  meetingera. 
To  what  sect  the  Author  himself  belongs,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  passage 

*  But  why  should  the  name  of  Hume  have  been  such  a  bug-bear 
to  the  people  ?  *' 

‘  “  Why,  Sir,  it  was  all  through  Squire  Ilanby,  who  said  every 
where,  that  this  Hume  was  a  detestable  atheist,  and  deist,  and  wretch, 
W’ho  had  corrupted  all  the  people  of  Scotland.**  * 

I'liat  his  writings  have  corrupted  a  great  number  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Scotland,  is  but  too  notorious  a  fact.  The  following 
panegyric  upon  the  Church  of  England,  will  admirably  harmo- 
nme  with  the  above  sentiment:  — 

‘  “  But  I  will  tell  you  further,  Lydia,  why  men  of  sense  and  W'cight 
in  the  nation  conscientiously  admire  as  well  as  agree  with  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  for  her  philosophic  liberality  <>f  spirit,  whereby  she 
alike  msarms  the  audacity  of  a  vulgar  inhuelity,  and  obviates  the 
scruples  of  enlightened  students  of  holy  writ.  She  attracts  the  resp^, 
while  she  satisfies  the  conscience  of  the  abstracted  and  gencndiiing 
man  of  science  and  philosophy  ;  and  so  embraces  within  her  dignified 
portals  all  that  essentially  constitute  the  upper  and  influential  orders 
of  British  society*  Were  it  not  for  her  generally  liberal  spirit  and 
suitable  fonns,  the  sound  learning  and  exemjdary  lives  of  her  miaiaiert, 
wnd  the  graduated  organization  of  her  dignified  hierarchy ;  where  might 
our  men  of  taste  and  talent,  where  might  our  virtuous  and  delicate 
mothers  and  sisters,  find  refuge  from  the  impudence  of  pretending  de- 
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niago^ueh,  and  the  forward  iutrusion  of  discovertTs  i»f  new  lights,  aiHi 
aliettora  of  every  R|)ecies  of  pretended  theolog}’  ?  ” 

^  **  The  iK'iievoleut  /«nil  of  the  English  piililic  having  lutuly  euii- 
grated  from  home,  and  vented  its  efforts  in  an  exj>ensive  criisaiie  for 
iieathen  ctuiversioii ;  the  ('hurch  of  England  has  l)een  led  in,  by  popular 
fervour,  to  join  in  the  mania  for  public  meetings  and  sclf-styW  re¬ 
ligious  societies,  and  to  degrade  herself  by  a  partial  union  unth  fierj' 
sectarians  and  crazy  sjH't^ch -makers,  with  whom  in  their  own  way  she 
need  never  have  attempted  to  co|>e.  By  thus  chiming  in  with  weak 
zeaKits,  and  by  giving  her  cotintenanct*  to  irrational  fanaticism,  the 
C’hurch  of  England  hivs  lowered  herself  in  the  eyi‘«  of  thinking  men, 
and  endangered  ]>ublic  resjKH^t  even  ft>r  religion  itself.  Still  I  grant 
she  was  placi'd  in  |MTilouK  times  ;  and  when  the  cry  of  infidelity  wii 
mist'd  at  the  French  revolution,  she  fell  into  the  natural  error  of  di¬ 
recting  all  her  efforts  to  the  diseomfUurc  of  the  scorner.  She  held  out 
her  right  hand  to  si'ctarianiMn.  All  sorts  of  absurdity  that  defiled  re¬ 
ligion  by  impiouslv  assuming  the  name,  la'came  at  tmee  creditable  and 
praiseworthy  ;  and  .sectarianism,  with  its  thousand  heads,  and  in  its 
thousand  shapt's,  was,  under  her  own  countenance,  eating  into  her 
vitals.”—  pp.  9. 

We  had  intended  to  oiler  a  few  remarks  upon  the  true 
grounds  and  limits  of  that  separation  from  the  irreligious  which 
it  is  the  main  ohject  of  these  volumes  to  hold  up  to  detestation 
and  ridicule.  This  duty,  like  every  other,  is  liable  to  |Hir\er* 
sioii,  as  every  truth  has  its  counterfeit.  The  notions  on  the 
subject  of 'marked  separation*,  which  some  time  ago  were  main¬ 
tained  by  tlic  Dublin  Sandemanians,  (and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  N\  liter  makes  his  heroine  attach  herself  to  a  sect  in  that 
capital,)  were  as  foreign  from  scriptural  principles,  and  as  opposite 
to  the  sjurit  of  the  (lospcl,  fis  they  w'cre  iniscltievous  in  ten¬ 
dency.  'I'hose  whose  holiness  consists  entirely  in  the  strictness 
of  their  communion,  whose  separation  from  the  world  is  purely 
ecclesiastical,  he  they  Bantists  or  l*a?do-Baptists,  English,  Irish, 
or  Scotch,  we  can  regard  in  no  other  liglit  than  as  pestilent 
schismatics,  ‘  causing  divisions  and  oflences  contrary  to  the 
‘  doctrine  of  the  CJospel,  serving,  not  our  Lord  »jesus  Christ, 

‘  hut  their  own  interests,  and  deceiving  the  hearts  of  the  simple.* 
Such  persons  existed  in  the  days  of  St.  Pan! ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  they  should  infest  the  Church  in  our  own  times. 

('hrislianity  has,  it  is  true,  always  been  charged  with  causing 
schisms  and  divisions, — with  setting  the  father  against  the  son, 
tJie  son  against  the  father,  and  making  a  mnn*s  own  household 
his  enemies.  Our  Lord,  in  reference  to  this  fore.seen  issue  of 
his  doctrines  and  re({uirements,  warned  his  disciple.s,  that  he 
came  to  send,  not  peace  on  earth,  but  divisions  and  a  sword,— 
contention  and  persecution.  But  in  no  case  has  religion  been 
the  re.d  cause  of  these  evils.  They  have  uniformly  origiiiatecl 
ill  the  intoleiaiH'e  of  the  irreligious.  The  sw’ord  has  not  been 
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\riflilc(l  l)y  the  saint,  hut  by  tlie  worldling,  whether  arr*yed  in 
die  garb  of  secular,  or  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  tlio  citiel 
clcim*stic  divisions  to  which  religious  difterences  so  often  lead, 
arc,  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  involuntary  on  (he  part  rtf 
(he  conscientious  sufferer.  Were  we  disposed  to  write  a  tale, 
we  shoulil  he  at  no  loss  for  a  theme,  in  facts  of  this  ilescrintion, 
that  would  amply  illustrate  the  intolerance  of  irreli^ion.  What 
will  not  a  man  of  the  world  forgive,  in  his  friend,  his  child,  or 
any  of  his  associates,  sooner  than  the  unpardonable  crime  of 
being  more  in  earnest  about  religion,  or  more  happy  in  hU  re¬ 
ligion,  than  himself^  What  was  the  offence  of  Abel?  St.  John 
tells  ns.  His  works  were  righteous,  and  his  brother’s  evil,  and 
therefore  Cain  slew  him.  ‘‘Marvel  not,  therefore,”  he  adds  '‘if 
the  world  hate  you.”  The  imprudence  of  the  pious  may  often 
have  indamed  tliis  hatred,  but  it  could  not  produce  it;  it  cannot 
justify  it, 

W  e  are  restrained  from  ])ursuing  this  topie  any  further,  as 
our  present  Number  contains  an  article  bearing  so  directly  upon 
the  (|Ucstion,  in  reference  to  the  Dissenters  in  Switzerland, 
iguinst  whom,  as  pietists  and  separatists,  the  same  vague  charges 
aiul  hitter  invectives  are  levelled,  as  those  to  which  sectaries  in 
our  own  land  have  long  been  familiarized  ;  hut,  happily,  in  this 
country,  the  civil  government  is  not  a  persecutor,  hut  a  pro¬ 
tector.  Should  these  ])ages  meet  the  eye  of  our  Author,  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  that  article  to  his  perusal.  We  can 
assure  him,  that  we  hear  him  no  ill  will,  nor  have  we  any  wish 
to  proselyte  him  to  the  meeting-house.  We  hope  that  he  goes 
to  cliurcli ;  and  if  he  persevere  in  that  practice,  lie  may  become 
lictler  informed  upon  subjects  of  whicli  lie  is  at  present  lanicnU 
ably  ignorant. 


Art.  Vn.  Lectures  on  Sculpture.  By  John  Flaxniaii,  Ksq.,  R.A. 
With  11  brief  Mcinoir  of  the  Author.  Royal  Hvo.  pp,  270.  Por- 
tniit  and  Fifty-one  Plates.  Price  2/.  2s.  Dmdoii.  Ut20. 

JJLBlilCATlONS  of  (his  kind  are  exceedingly  to  our  taste, 
especially  when  they  arc  the  work  of  practical  men.  in 
that  case,  they  arc  the  result,  not  merely  of  inquiry  taken  up 
accidentally  and  for  a  temporary  purpose,  but  of  research  con¬ 
tinued  and  consecutive ;  they  become  literally  the  labour  of  a 
life,  and  their  doctrines  are  the  legitimate  issue  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  There  are  not,  among  the  various  subjects  of 
intellectual  application,  any  more  diiiicult  or  more  complicated^ 
tiian  the  investigations  connected  with  the  arts  of  design  ;  and 
*yet,  Uiere  are  none  on  which  men  are  more  prone  to  fancy  them- 
wlves  infallible  judges ;  none  on  which  more  rash,  crudei  arnl 
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al>ftur(l  opinions  have  i>eon  sent  forth  to  the  worhi.  Hence  the 
value  of  an  expc^rimental  judjfement,  the  discriminatinit  oriticHoi 
of  one  versed  in  the  history,  the  nrocesses,  and  the  dilKcultiei 
of  nrl;  and  hence,  more  particularly,  the  worth  of  those  prelec* 
(ions  which  exhibit,  as  it  were,  the  compmidium  of  ail  that  an 
artist  has  read,  and  thought,  and  laboured  through  tlie  whole 
course  of  his  existence.  We  must,  however,  confess  that  wt 
have  been  in  sotm*  degree  disappointed  in  our  anticipations 
by  the  volume  l>ef«)re  us.  Diir  sincere  admirHiion  of  Mr, 
Flaxman,  and  an  opinion,  we  scarcely  know  how  it  originated, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound  learning,  iutd  led 
IIS  to  expect  Imth  description  and  discussion  of  unusual  excel¬ 
lence.  He  had  evidently  given  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  anti(]tie  :  his  piihlisheil  designs  shew  considerable  facility  in 
the  application  of  its  more  obvious  elements,  and  many  of  hii 
groupes  recal  its  spirit  and  character,  llis  works  in  relievo, 
which  have  always  appeare<l  to  us  superior  to  his  detaclied 
figures,  are  cast  in  the  very  mould  of  antiquity,  though  they 
may  not  pertain  to  its  highest  idass.  From  these,  and  from 
other  circiiinstanees,  we  had  l>een  induced  to  hof)e  for  much 
effective  illustration  of  both  principle  and  execution  ;  especially 
as  we  were  quite  satisfied,  from  Mr.  Flaxman’s  general  charao* 
ter,  that  when  he  stoinl  forward  as  the  teacher  of  yuutlq  he 
would  spare  no  pains  in  collecting,  preparing,  and  arrangiog 
iwaterinls.  'I'liere  is,  accordingly,  much  that  is  useful  in  kis 
•eetnres,  ainl  much  corn‘Ct  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  sculf^ 
tnre.  Hut,  of  the  philosophy  of  art,  of  its  elements,  range,  oi^ 
jeefs,  and  sj)ecific  character,  we  have  very  little  that  is  either 
nov(‘|  or  profound.  Indifferent  and  imimpressive  wTiting,  we 
would  not  make  a  matter  of  complaint ;  but  when  an  artist  of 
high  attainments  is  brought  out  of  his  lecture- room,  and  put 
forward,  by  the  guardians  of  his  fame,  as  a  public  instructor,  it 
is  but  natural  that  we  simuld  look  for  something  of  wjiicii  we, 
ueilher  professors  nor  practitioners  of  art,  were  previously  igno¬ 
rant.  We  cauiiot  say  that  such  lias  been  the  case  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  The  historical  and  descriptive  portions  are  of 
bai*ely  average  quality ;  the  preceptive  addresses  are  by  wo 
means  over-charged  with  information ;  and  the  attempts  at  ana¬ 
lysis  seem  to  us  ineffective  and  indistinct.  Did  these  lecture* 
l>car  a  meaner  name  than  Flaxmatfs,  we  should  dismiss  them 
w  ith  cursory  notice  :  from  him,  however,  they  come  with  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  we  shall  try  to  extract  from  them,  or  to  connect  witfc 
them,  something  that  may  both  gratify  and  instruct. 

John  Flaxman  was  horn  at  York,  July  fi,  17.55,  and  appears 
to  have  lieen,  at  a  very  early  age,  put  in  training  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  which  he  afterwards  pursued.  The  biography  prefixed  to 
these  lectures,  tells  a  very  oliildish  story  about  his  wish,  when 
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only  Hve  yenrs  old,  to  obtain  a  coronation  medal,  and  gravely 
<)der!i  thii  as  an  illustration  of  his  anxiety  to  *  aeixe  every  oppor- 
*  lunity  for  improvement  in  his  art’;  just  os  if  every  child  vrhoiie 
fstluT  might  be  setting  out  to  witness  a  similar  ceremonial, 
would  not  express  the  same  desire.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose 
to  know  that  his  attachment  to  his  profession  early  and  de¬ 
ckled  ;  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  preparatory  studies ; 
that,  before  he  was  twelve,  he  gained  the  silver  palette  given  by 
the  Adelphi  society,  and  two  years  afterwards,  a  second  ;  and 
that,  in  tlie  first  year  of  his  studentship  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
tiicii  newly  established,  he  received  the  silver  medal.  In  his 
youth,  he  painted  seveuil  subjects  in  oil ;  and  it  may  servo  as  a 
Minplc  of  the  way  in  which  picture  catalogues  are  got  up,  if  we 
state  the  fact,  that  an  *  (Kdipus  and  Antigone  *,  one  of  these 
juvenile  productions,  was  sold  at  an  auction,  some  short  time 
since,  as  a  ‘  Relisarins'  by  Doininichino.  In  1781^,  he  married  ; 
in  1787,  he  visited  Italy,  where,  he  remained  seven  years,  it 
was  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  that  he  executed  the  admi¬ 
rable  series  of  designs,  w  hich  have  done  more  than  all  his  works 
in  statuary  to  extend  and  establish  his  fame,  i^schylus, 
Homer,  and  Dante,  were  the  authors  thus  illustrated  ;  and  the 
outline  engravings  which  were  published  from  the  drawrings, 
were  done  by  Piruli  with  infinite  spirit.  Of  these  admirable 
realisations  of  the  poet’s  inventions,  the  first  ap))ear8  to  us  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best,  and  the  last,  the  least  effective.  Not  that  x\ie 
sculptor  has  mastered  the  thought  or  the  intensity  of  iiilschy- 
lus;  his  depths,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  sounding,  nor  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  wild  and  the  wonderful,  whicii  give  essential  cha¬ 
racter  to  his  poetry*  Rut  l)is  groupcs,  lie  has  represented  with 
much  artist-like  skill  and  facility,  and  sometimes  with  excellent 
discriuiination ;  as  in  the  first  scene  of  the  Prometheus,  where 
the  distinct  characteristic  actions  of*  Strength’  and  *  Force’,  ia 
fastening  the  *  Thief  of  fire  from  iieaven’,  to  his  rock,  are  finely 
given.  The  flight  of  nymphs  in  the  same  draimi,  is  a  heautifiil 
design,  and  their  attituiles  of  terror  amid  Uie  lightnings  of  exas¬ 
perated  Jove,  are  admirably  expressed  and  grouped.  The  oath 
of  the  Seven  Chiefs  before  Thebes,  the  murder  of  Agatnetnnovi, 
the  ghost  of  Clytemnestra  rousing  the  sleeping  Furies,  and  the 
final  dismissal  of  the  Eninenides,  are  equally  good. 

lie  returned  to  England  in  1794,  and  immediately  occupied 
that  station  in  public  opinion  to  which  he  Wiis  justly  entitled. 
His  monuments,  both  public  and  private,  commanded  general 
admiration,  and,  in  some  respects,  have  seldom  been  sur|)as8ed» 

'  Perhaps,  the  most  striking  family  moirainent  ever  executed  bv  Mr. 
Pittman,  was  to  the  iiiinily  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  in  MidieMem’ 
^ureh,  Hants :  it  oonsiNts  or  thn‘e  distinct  parts,  tnaking  an  extreiMft 
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beautiful  whole.  In  the  centre  ih  a  Hitting  figure  of  **  HeHiguat^m** 
iaiicriU'di  **  Tliy  will  be  done "" ;  on  each  side  is  a  very  tine  alt*^ 
lievo,  also  from  the  LtJrd’s  Prayer ;  the  subject  of  one—-*/  Xhy  ki|^ 
doin  come  ”  ;  the  other — “  Deliver  us  from  evil."  The  tranquil  piety 
of  expression  in  the  single  figure,  is  finely  contrasted  wiUi  the  terrific 
struggle  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ecstatic  joyfulness  of  the  female,  wEu 
is  assisted  in  rising  by  angelic  beings,  on  the  other.* 

The  grounc  of  tiie  Archangel  Michael  overcoming  Satan, ex¬ 
ecuted  for  the  Earl  of  Kgremont,  will  |)rol)abIy  be  considered 
as  Mr.  Maxinan’s  master-piece,  and,  on  the  wholp,  perhaps, 
justly;  alihongh,  for  ourselves,  there  arc  other  and  much  less 
conspicuous  productions  of  his  hand,  lliat  we  should  decidedly 
prefer.  M’ith  a  great  predominance  of  excellence,  it  has,  in 
our  view,  some  of  his  characteristic  defects,  and  of  a  kind  pecu¬ 
liarly  ill-suited  to  .oich  a  work. 

In  17f)7,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Koval  Academy, 
and  three  years  afterwards,  was  invested  with  the  full  honours 
of  K.A.  T'he  professorship  of  sculpture  was  conferred  on  him 
in  ISIO;  and  ‘  with  few  omissions’,  he  delivered  lectures  regu¬ 
larly  until  ISriG,  ^\hen  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  desist 
after  a  partial  ]>erforinanc(*  of  his  task.  During  the  brief  inter¬ 
val  of  peace  which  folh)wed  the  negotiations  of  Amiens,  he  vi¬ 
sited  Paris,  or  rather  tlie  Museum  of  the  Louvre;  but,  fixuua 
refinement  of  loyalty  M-hich  we  do  not  very  clearly  understand, 
refused  an  introduction  to  the  i'irst  Consul,  because  ‘  ho  coukl 

*  not  sid)mit  to  pay  homage  (even  for  a  few  minutes)  to  a  man 

*  who  was  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  his  king!*  W'e  can¬ 
not  perceive  that  there  was  any  ‘  Iiomage  ’  in  the  case;  nor  is 
it  very  obvious,  how  the  ruler  of  a  nation  then  at  peace  with 
(■real  Lh Itain,  couhl  he  a  recognized  ‘  enemy.’ 

‘  He  also  declineil,  while  in  this  capital,  meeting  a  celebrated  French 
artist'  (David,  as  we  suj>pose)  ‘  whose  talents  he  admired,  but  of  whose 
{Mditicid  eomliict  and  principles  he  had  an  abhorrence  :  indeed,  it  was 
an  invuriabie  rule  with  him,  abroad  and  at  home,  to  shun,  w’ith  the 
greatest  care,  the  society  t>f  |H*rsons,  how'ever  brilliant  and  clever,  when 
he  was  once  coiivinciHl  that  their  mond  and  religions  opinions  were 
iiiimicid  to  the  laws  of  their  country  and  their  God.  By  tliis  coiuluct< 
ho  pit'M'rved  a  purity  of  heart  and  character  rarely  to  met  with  ;  it 
was  this  purity  of  heart  which  inspired  the  delightful  cheerful ness^and 
amenity  of  manner  that  won  the  affection  of  the  young  and  gay, 
well  as  the  respect  and  friendship  of  those  of  equal  years ;  the  more 
intimately  he  was  known,  the  more  he  was  beloved.  Well  might  Sir 
Tliomas  Lawrence  say,  in  his  most  eK»qucnt  and  finding  address  to  the 
students,  that  the  dimth  of  this  exempliury  man  w’as  a  di*cp  and  irre- 
paruble  loss  to  Art !  to  his  country !  and  to  Eurojie !’’  But  still 
det'|H'r  and  more  irrepamhle  was  this  loss  in  the  little  “  circle  of  affec¬ 
tion  ”  with  whom  he  livinl  and  dieil.  He  was  alu^ays  prcjwircd  for  the 
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t«wh»llon  of  l»is  mortal  pilgrimage :  this  (ft»r  him)  happy  change 
place  on  the  7th  of  December  1826,  haring  entered  the  aeteity. 
lecend  year  of  his  age.' 

These  ‘  Lectures  *  are  ten  in  number : — English  Sculpture — 
Egyptian  Sculpture— Grecian  Sculpture — Science— lieauty*^ 
Composition— Style  — Drapery — Ancient  Art  —  Modern  Art. 
We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  respecting  their  literary 
and  scientific  character ;  we  need  not  repeat  it,  but  shall  give  to 
the  few  remarks  we  may  have  occasion  to  make,  a  general  and 
excursive  character. 

Some  of  the  earliest  and  finest  specimens  of  native  sculpture 
iu  this  kingdom,  are  to  be  found  on  sepulchral  monuments 
It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Flaxman,  that  *  no  sepulchral  statue  is 
*  known  in  England  before  William  the  Conqueror.*  Some  of 
the  most  ancient  examples  are  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  representing  abbots,  carved  in  low  relief  on  their  grave¬ 
stones.  Wells  Cathedral  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Joceline,  who 
died  in  1242 ;  and  its  west  front  is  charged  with  sculpture, 
partly  in  high  relief,  and  partly  in  full  proportion.  Mr.  Flax- 
mans  criticism  on  this  noble  elevation  is  sound  and  instructive. 

‘  In  speaking  of  the  execution  of  such  a  work,  due  regard  must  be 
piiid  to  the  circuiu stances  under  which  it  was  produced,  iu  cumporison 
with  those  of  our  own  times.  There  were  neither  prints,  nor  printed 
books,  to  assist  the  artist :  the  sculptor  could  not  lie  instructed  m  ana*- 
tomy,  for  there  were  no  anatomists.  Some  knowledge  of  optics,  and 
a  gliniinering  of  perspective,  were  reserved  for  the  rescar^cs  of  so 
lublime  a  genius  as  Koger  Bacon,  some  years  afterwards.  A  small 
koowiedge  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  W'as  exclusively  confined  to  two 
or  thrtv  learned  monks,  in  the  whole  country  ;  and  the  principles  of 
those  sciences,  us  applied  to  the  figure  and  motion  of  man  and  inferior 
animals,  were  known  to  none  I  Therefore,  this  work  is  neceeaarily 
iil-drawn  niul  deficient  in  principle,  and  much  of  the  sculpture  is  rude 


•We  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  recommend  otte 
of  the  most  delightfully  executed  works,  on  this  subject,  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  age  or  nation.  We  allude  to  Blore's  Monumental 
Hemains  of  noble  and  eminent  Persons  ",  comprising  a  well  selected 
leries  of  *  Sepulchral  Antiquities '  from  1290  to  1548,  engraved  by 
Blore  and  Le  Keux,  from  arawings  by  the  former  gentleman.  No¬ 
thing  can  surpass  the  beauty,  distinctness,  and  richness  of  the  deline¬ 
ation  ;  and  the  highly  finished  engravings  are  eveiy  way  w'orthy  of 
the  drawings.  The  explanatory  letter-press  exhibits  laborious  and 
judicious  research ;  and  the  only  fault  of  the  publication  is  its  limited 
extent.  It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  the  patrons  of  literature,  that  this 
exquisite  work  has  been  lately,  what  is  technically  called,  *  remainder 
and  two  copies,  large  ami  small  paper,  arc  now  lying  before  us, 
purchased  in  the  regular  market  at  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
price. 
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and  severe  ;  yet,  in  parts,  there  is  u  beautiful  simplicity,  an 
sistible  sentiment,  and  sometimes  a  grace,  excelling  more  modern  prp. 
duct  ions. 

*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Wells  Cathedral  was  finished  in  1242. 
two  yMnirs  after  the  birth  of  (.’imabue,  the  restorer  of  painting  in  Italr; 
and  the  work  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  that  Nicolo  Pisano,  tke 
Italian  restorer  of  sculpture,  exercised  the  art  in  his  own  country:  it 
was  also  finished  f«»rty-hix  years  before  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  and 
thirty-six  years  before  the  Cathednd  of  Orvieto  was  begun  ;  and  it 
seems  to  Ik*  the  first  specimen  of  such  magnificent  and  varied  sculp, 
ture,  united  in  a  series  of  sacred  history,  that  is  to  be  found  in  West¬ 
ern  Kuro|K*.  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  general  idea  of  the 
work  might  be  brought  from  tlie  Kast,  by  some  of  the  CViisaders.  But 
there  are  two  arguments  strongly  in  favour  of  the  execution  being 
English  :  the  family  name  of  the  bishop  is  English,  Jocelinc  Trote- 
man  and  the  style,  both  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  is  wholly 
different  fnnn  tlie  tombs  of  Edward  the  ('onfessor  and  Henry  III., 

'Which  were  by  Italian  artists.’ 

We  slionKl  be  glad  to  see  this  (jiiestion  thoroughly  sifted. 
We  have  little  doubt  of  the  English  origin  of  the  designs  re¬ 
ferred  to  ;  and  yet,  there  are  sonic  of  them — an  angel,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  which  a  lithographic  drawing  is  given — that  have  ao 
exceedingly  Italian  air. 

The  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  are  attractive  .specimens  of  original  and  architectural 
design,  and  the  statues  with  which  they  arc  adorned,  are  of 
distinguished  beauty.  An  interesting  sketch  of  one  of  these, 
occurs  among  the  illustrations.  Mr.  F.  is  disposed  to  refer 
them  to  the  school  of  Pisano,  and  supposes,  with  much  proba¬ 
bility,  that  they  may  have  been  executed  by  some  of  bis  scholars 
travtdling  in  (piest  of  employment.  The  times  contemporary, 
or  nearly  so,  with  Edward  III.,  were  productive  of  many  noble 
specimens  of  art,  both  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  Rich  fo¬ 
liage,  statues  of  all  sizes,  fanciful  decorations,  were  lavished  in 
all  directions  :  the  mullions  of  windows,  the  spandrils  and  key¬ 
stones  of  arches,  the  friezes  and  fronts,  sw  arm*  with  figures,  fre- 
c|uently  of  e\(}uisitc  execution.  Among  the  monuments,  Mr. 
Flaxman  distinguishes  with  warm  praise,  the  monuments  of 
Aylmer  dc  \’aience  and  Edmund  Crouchback,  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Henry  VIl.’s  Chapel,  with  its  superb  architecture  and  its 
profuse  sculpture,  is  mentioned  with  high  and  deserved  admira¬ 
tion.  The  splendid  arch  which  passes  from  the  hack  of  the 
tomb  of  Henry  V.  over  the  steps  of  the  chapel,  is  crowded  with 
figures ;  of  w  hich  it  is  observed,  that 

*  the  sculpture  is  bold  and  characteristic ;  the  equestrian  groupe  it 
furious  ana  warlike  ;  the  standing  figures  have  a  natural  sentiment  in 
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their  actions,  and  simple  grandeur  in  their  draperies,  such  as  we  admire 
in  the  |uintings  of  Raphael  or  Masaccio.' 

There  is  among  the  drawings,  a  figure  from  one  of  the  niches 
of  Henry  VI I /s  chapel,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have, 
noticed  tliere,  hut  of  which  the  conception,  and  apparently  the 
execution,  would  not  discredit  the  highest  among  the  illustrious 
names  of  Italy. 

The  lecture  on  Egypti.nn  and  Kastorn  Art,  is  slight  and  super¬ 
ficial  ;  and  while  Le  Hriiyn  is  made  the  referee  respeating  the 
wonders  of  Fersepolis,  Sir  Robert  Rorter's  fine  drawings  of  Per¬ 
sian  sculpture,  are  unnoticed.  Tiie  1  Iind(»o  statuary  is  too  much 
undervalued  :  we  have  seen  very  creditable  specimens  of  Indian 
skill. 

Grecian  Art  is,  of  course,  more  carefully  illustrated;  and 
inucli  valuable  comment  occurs  on  its  history  and  character.  Its 
connexion  with  the  progre.ss  of  literature  is  developed ;  and  a 
series  of  graphic  representations  aid  the  elucidations  of  the  text. 
We  cannot,  hov/ever,  in  these  desultory  observations,  venture  on 
this  extensive  inquiry :  it  deserves  an  article  to  itself ;  and  as  we 
have  already  occupied  too  much  of  the  present,  to  venture  on  so 
protracted  a  ilisciission,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  incidentals. 

Tlic  difficult  question  respecting  the  expediency  of  adding 
colour  to  sculpture,  is,  we  arc  sorry  to  say,  very  inadequately 
discussed.  It  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Flaxmnn,  d  propoi  of  two 
celebrated  statues  from  the  hand  of  Phidias,  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  and  the  Minerva  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  but  w  ith  no 
result  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  beyond  the  fact  of  his 
inability  to  account  for  his  own  convictions.  He  rejected  the 
union  of  colour  with  statuary,  as  at  variance  wdth  every  sound 
principle  of  art ;  hut,  in  this  rejection,  there  w’n.s,  probably,  quite 
as  much  of  habit  and  prescription,  a.s  of  reasoning  and  definition. 
He  tells  ns,  for  example,  ‘  that  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
‘  are  different  in  their  essential  qualities  ’ ;  that  ‘  painting  exists 
‘by  colours  only,  and  form  is  the  peculiarity  of  sculpture  ’ :  just 
as  if  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  were  tlie  same  thing  with 
proof;  and  as  if,  supposing  it  proved,  it  must  be  decisive  of  the 
point  at  issue. 

‘  We  liavc  all  been  struck he  proceeds,  *  with  the  resemUlanoc  of 
figiures  ill  coloured  wax*w'urk  to  persons  in  fits,  and  therefore  such  a 
represi'ii  tilt  ion  is  particularly  proper  for  the  similitude  of  {>ersoiu  in 
fit-H,  or  the  deceased:  l>ut  the  Olympian  Jupiter  and  Atheuiau  Miuerva 
Were  intended  to  rejircsent  those  who  were  supi'rior  to  death  and  disease. 
Tliey  were  believed  immortal,  and  therefore  the  stillness  of  these  sta¬ 
tues  having  the  colouring  of  life  during  the  time  the  spectator  viewed 
them,  would  apjHmr  divinity  in  awful  abstraction  or  re|Hise.  Their 
stupendous  size,  alone,  was  supernatural ;  and  the  colours  of  life,  with- 
<uit  motion,  increased  the  sublimity  of  the  statue  and  the  terror  of  the 
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pious  behokler.  The  effect  of  the  materials  which  composed  these 
sUituee,  has  also  Ikm'ii  questioned.  The  statues  themselves  (according 
to  the  information  of  Aristotle  in  his  book  concerning  the  world)  were 
made  of  stone,  covered  with  plates  of  ivory,  so  fitted  together  that,  at 
the  distance  requisite  for  s<*eing  them,  they  apptnired  one  mass  of  ivory, 
which  has  much  the  tint  of  delicate  flesh.  The  ornaments  and  gar¬ 
ments  were  enriched  with  gold,  coloured  metals,  and  precious  stones. 

*  (fold  ornaments  on  iv()ry  are  equullv  splendid  and  harmonious,  and, 
in  such  colossal  forms,  nmst  have  added  a  dazzling  glory,  like  electric 
flaid  mniiing  over  the  surfact*  ;  the  figure,  character,  and  splendour, 
must  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  iminortal  vision  in  the  eyes  of  the 
votary.* 

The  Lecturer  then,  after  citing  the  laudatory  criticisms  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Quiiictilian,  goes  on  to  argue,  that 

*  the  very  reasons  which  prove  that  colours  in  sculpture  may  Imve 
the  effect  of  supernatural  vision,  fits,  or  death,  prove,  at  the  same  time, 
that  such  practice  is  utterly  improper  for  general  representation  of  the 
human  figure ;  In'causc,  as  the  tints  of  carnation  in  nature  arc  conse¬ 
quences  of  circulation,  wherever  the  colour  of  flesh  is  seen  without 
motion,  it  resembles  only  death,  or  susjiensioii  of  the  vitiil  (lowers. 
I^t  not  this  amilication  of  colours,  however,  in  the  instances  of  the 
Jupiter  and  INliiierva,  be  considered  as  a  mere  urbitrarv  decision  of 
choice  or  taste  in  the  sculptor,  to  render  his  work  agreeable  iu  the  eyn* 
of  the  bi'holder.  It  was  pnaluced  by  a  much  higher  motive.  It  was 
the  di'sirc  of  rendering  these  stupendous  forms  living  and  intelligent, 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  votary,  and  to  confound  the  sceptical  by 
a  flash  of  ixinviction,  that  something  of  divinity  resided  in  the  statues 
themselves.' 

I 

All  this  strange  writing,  and  stranger  reasoning,  serves  only 
to  shew,  how  completely  even  a  clever  man  may  embarras.s  him¬ 
self,  by  attempting  to  generalize  on  a  subject  of  wbicb  his  . 
knowledge,  however  profound,  is  mainly  practical.  Mr.  Flax- 
mau*s  right  iceliiig  ami  correct  taste  satisfied  him,  that  the 
system  was  essciuially  illegitimate ;  but  his  prescriptive  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  name  of  Phidias,  set  him  on  making  distiuctioifs, 
and  searching  for  saving  clauses  in  the  code  of  Art.  Super¬ 
natural  vision, /?/.v,  and  death,  or  suspended  vitality,  are  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  operation  of  the  great  law  which  has,  by  universal 
consent,  divorced  colour  from  sculpture ;  and  they  obtain  this 
pnvilcge  for  no  reason  that  we  can  perceive,  but  that  it  pleaiied 
the  most  illustrious  artist  of  all  ages,  to  try  a  hold  experiment, 
of  which  flic  success  is  to  lie  explained  on  very  different  prin¬ 
ciples  from  those  which  determine  the  |>erfection  or  failure  of  a 
work  of  art.  We  shall,  probably,  expose  ourselves  to  the 
charge  of  presumption,  by  expressing  our  strong  sus{Mcion,  that 
the  h’ory  and  precious  stones,  the  gold  and  gorgeousness  of  the 
Jupiter  and  the  Minerva,  were  lilUe  better  than  quackery— -the 
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ehnrIaUnism  of  a  man  of  genius.  That  it  answered  as  an  ex* 
periment,  is  not  to  be  wonilereil  at,  so  far  as  the  multitiiile  was 
concerned ;  and  the  admiration  of  the  enlightened  would  be 
conceded  to  the  skilful  adaptation  of  splendid  ornament,  the 
able  management  of  difficult  materials,  the  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  details,  the  noble  design,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  general  effect.  All  this,  however,  may  consist  with  erro¬ 
neous  principle;  and  the  very  name  of  Pliidias  lias  not  had 
enough  of  authority  to  sanction  a  practice  fatal  alike  to  siuvr 
plicity,  beauty,  and  true  sublimity.  Were  there  no  tangible 
argument  against  the  experiment,  its  condemnation  might  be 
found  ill  the  tacit  but  universal  refusal  of  all  succeeding  artists 
to  follow  it  up.  Savages  and  children  may  delight  in  paint  and 
enamel ;  but  taste,  cultivated  and  refined,  turns  with  contempt 
from  the  awkward  imitation  of  humanity. 

But  if  we  are  asked  for  something  more  positive  tlian  ibis, — 
for  a  direct  and  specific  reason  why  colouring  is  inapplicable  to 
stituary, — it  is  replied,  that  when  the  imitation  of  Nature  goes 
beyond  a  certain  point,  we  feel  more  of  disappointment  at  what 
is  not  eflected,  than  of  gratification  at  what  is  actually  accom¬ 
plished.  We  have  made  a  breach  in  the  inclosures  of  Art, 
without  making  an  entrance  on  the  domain  of  Nature.  As  to 
Mr.  Flaxman’s  notion  of  the  applicability  of  coloured  sculpture 
to  the  repi*cscntation  of  *  supernatural  vision  *,  we  can  say  no¬ 
thing  respecting  it,  since  we  nave  no  very  distinct  perception  of 
his  meaning ;  but  when  be  talks  of  its  success  in  the  exhibition 
of  ‘  fits  and  death  *,  he  degrades  high  art  to  tlie  level  of  Mrs. 
Salnion^s  wax-work,  or  makes  it  subservient  to  the  technicalities 
of  science.  In  the  painted  image,  that  lay  before  us  in  the 
quiescence  of  its  last  repose,  or  in  the  distortion  of  convulsive 
.  disease,  there  would  be  enough  to  disgust,  witliout  the  counter¬ 
vailing  sense  of  perfect  imitation.  To  say  nothing  of  greater 
and  more  obvious  deficiencies,  there  must  he  a  thousand  minor 
peculiarities  and  delicate  circumstances,  which  would  evade  the 
utmost  power  of  the  pencil,  and  of  which  the  absence  would 
be  instantly  recognized  in  the  failure  of  the  general  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  sculpture,  independently  of  all  this  trickery, 
does  its  work  completely ;  tells  its  tale  in  all  its  affecting  parti¬ 
culars,  wUliout  wakening  a  sensation  bordering  on  distaste ; 
and  records  the  form,  lineaments,  and  expression  of  those  whom 
we  admire  or  love,  in  materials  more  lasting  and  more  monu- 
mentuL  than  paper  or  canvas.  Phidias  did  not  paint  tlte  pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  Parthenon. 

But  we  feel  that  we  are  wasting  time  in  this  discussion,  and 
we  shall  desist,  afler  a  single  hirther  observation.  Sculpture 
kas  its  own  |>eculiar  effect,  essentially  distinct  from  tliat  of 
paiuiing,— cold,  shadowy,  real:  it  commends  itself  to  our  admi- 
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ration,  not  by  plowing  tints  and  powerful  contrasts,  but  by  grand 
or  graceful  outline,  with  details  happily  conceived  and  skilfully 
executed.  Add  colour  to  these,  and  you  call  away  attention 
from  thill  which  is  essential,  to  that  which  is  adventitious ;  from 
the  fine  workmanshij),  to  the  superficial  hue  :  you  disguise  that 
which  should  present  itself  immediately  to  the  eye,  and  you  in¬ 
terpose  a  vulgar,  though  attractive  medium  between  the  eye 
and  the  genuine  object.  Paint  the  statue,  and  it  ho  longer  sig¬ 
nifies  of  wliat  materials  it  is  made,  or  how  little  of  elaboration 
may  be  given  to  it.  Wood  will  take  colour  better  than  marble ; 
and  a  coat  of  oil  or  distemper  may  hide  all  defects. 

Mr.  Flaxman  divides  the  history  of  (irecian  Art  into  three 
periods :  the  heroic  age ;  the  age  of  philosophy  ;  and  the  age 
of  perfeclion.  lie  has  not,  however,  defined  the  character  of 
each  cjuite  so  distinctly  as  might  have  been  advantageous.  Of 
the  first  period,  the  celebrated  Daedalus  is  probably  to  be  taken 
as  the  representative;  and  his  style,  so  far  as  it  can  he  ascer¬ 
tained,  was  marked  by  slender  knowledge,  hut  powerful  senti¬ 
ment.  Imju’ovemcnt  went  forward  slowly,  hut  decidedly,  until 
the  age  of  Phidias  and  Pericles  witnessed  the  highest  point  of 
advancement  triumphantly  attained. 

‘  In  the  times  we  speak  of,  every  jiossihle  perfection  Miis  added  to 
the  sister  arts,  that  rivid  and  accumulated  talent  could  reach.  In  the 
cliaracters  of  counteuance,  every  gradation  from  simple  lieanty  to  sub¬ 
lime  dignity — the  same  gradation  in  form,  from  the  most  slender  and 
elegant,  to  the  most  jiowerful  and  massy — the  attitudes  the  most  choice, 
tuia  the  flesli  si'cmingly  yielding  to  the  touch.  The  drapery  in  form 
and  folds,  shew'cd  or  indicated  the  body  and  limbs  most  advantageously, 
by  playing  round  the  outline  in  harmony  or  contrast,  or  giving  addi¬ 
tional  ertect  by  the  projection  of  strong  shades.' 

I'hc  lecture  on  Modern  Sculpture  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
best  of  the  series ;  but,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  we  shall 
dismiss  it  with  a  simple  reference. 

The  plates,  though  some  of  them  betray  a  little  want  of  dex¬ 
terity  in  the  management  of  the  lithographic  process,  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  effective  illustrations  of  the  text.  They  form  a 
popular  exhibition  of  the  progress  of  Art,  and  may  serve  as  ex¬ 
amples  for  study  and  transcript  to  such  as  are  desirous  either 
of  practical  or  theoretical  improvement.  They  begin  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  early  Knglish  Art;  proceed  with  a  few’  specimens  of 
Kgyptian,  Persian,  and  Hindoo  sculpture;  and  then  take  up 
the  subject  of  (irccian  Art, — not  so  effectively  as  might  be 
wisheil ;  the  \  emis  is  ill  done,  and  the  attempts  to  represent 
the  Minerva  and  the  Jove  of  Phidias,  are  failures.  The  illus¬ 
trations  of  form,  motion,  and  dra}>ery,  are  valuable;  and  the 
miscellaneous  delineations  which  follow,  are  of  various  merit* 
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We  are  best  pleased  with  two  l>eautiful  female  heads  from 
York  Cathedral,  and  with  the  slight,  but  artist-like  sketch  of 
tiie  line  monument  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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<  ^IIE  Alpenstock  is  the  name  of  the  long  iron-spiked  pole, 

‘  in  common  use  on  the  Alps,  in  the  hands  of  the  chamois- 

*  hunter,  the  crystal-hunter,  and  the  pedestrian  traveller ;  and 

*  therefore  not  an  unfitting  symbol  of  the  pursuits  of  one  of  the 

*  latter  class,’ — to  which  class,  of  course,  the  Author  of  this 
very  delightful  volume  belongs.  Switzerland  cjin  be  seen  and 
enjoyed  only  by  a  pedestrian ;  by  which  something  more  is  im¬ 
plied,  than  the  mere  circumstance  of  going  on  foot.  Many  are 
the  self-indulgent  habits  that  must  be  renounced,  and  various 
the  good  qualities  that  must  be  ready  for  exercise,  in  a  traveller 
of  this  description.  Sj)irits  unbroken  and  flexible,  inexhaust¬ 
ible  good  nature,  a  genuine  love  of  solitude,  yet  unconnected 
with  a  misanthropic  distaste  for  society,  an  accommodating 
stomach,  the  habit  of  early  rising,  some  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  sufHcient  scientific  knowledge  to  supply  the  mind’ 
with  an  object  and  source  of  interest,  when  otherwise  the  charms 
of  scenery  might  begin  to  pall; — these  several  requisites  are  even 
more  necessary  than  robust  health  and  a  back  that  will  not  dis¬ 
dain  a  wallet.  Mr.  Latrobe  seems  to  have  united  all  these  pe¬ 
destrian  virtues,  together  with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature, 
and  an  excellent  talent  for  description.  Without  any  attempt 
at  fine  writing,  any  parade  of  sentiment,  his  brief  and  vigorous 
sketches  do  not  so  much  place  the  scene  before  us, — which  is 
what  the  painter’s  art  only  can  effect, — as  place  us  in  the  midst 
of  the  scene ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  pen  has  the  advantage  of 
the  pencil.  There  is  a  picturesque  force  in  w'ords,  which  can¬ 
not  be  reached  by  art,  because  the  images  anef  associations  to 
be  described,  are  not  palpable  to  the  eye,  through  which  medium 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  impression  produced  by  a  scene, 
is  received  into  the  mind.  The  fault  into  which  many  descrip¬ 
tive  writers  fall,  in  prose  and  verse,  is  that  of  attempting  to 
paint,  or  to  describe  a  picture,  instead  of  addressing  themselves 
to  the  imagination.  We  could  not,  perhaps.  And  a  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  these  remarks,  than  is  supplied  by  the  following  beau¬ 
tiful  sketch  of  the  scenery  of  the  Niesen,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  (>000  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Thun. 

'  I  would  gladly  give  my  reader  an  idea  of  the  solemn  scenery  of 
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these  elevated  rej^ions,  during  the  adm  hours  of  a  summer  night.  At 
to  sounds,  they  are  hut  few,  ut  linist  when  the  air  is  still.  The  vicinitt 
of  Man,  productive  in  general  of  any  thing  but  repose,  has  caused  tl. 
most  prot^uund  silenct*  to  reign  among  these  wilas,  where  once  the 
cautious  tread  of  the  War  rustled  nightly  among  the  dry  needles  of 
the  pine  forest,  and  the  howl  of  the  wolf  re-echoed  from  the  waste. 
Ah  I  stood  upon  an  elevated  knoll  w’ide  of  the  chdlet,  through  whose 
interstices  gleamed  the  fire  over  which  my  companions  were  amusing 
themselves,  my  car  was  struck  from  time  to  time  by  an  abrupt  and  in- 
distinct  sound  from  the  up|x*r  parts  of  the  mountain  ;  probably  caused 
by  the  crumbling  rock,  or  the  fall  of  rubbish  brought  down  by  the 
cascades.  An  equally  dubious  and  sudden  sound  would  occasionally 
rise  from  the  deep  valley  Wneath  ;  but  else  nothing  fell  upon  the  ear, 
but  the  monotonous  murmur  of  the  mountain  torrent  w’orking  its  way 
o%'er  8t<K'k  and  n>ck  in  the  depth  of  the  ravine.  Tlic  moon  barely 
lighted  up  the  wide  pastures  sutliciently  to  distinguish  their  extent  or 
the  objects  sprinkled  ujam  them.  Here  and  there,  a  tall  and  liarkleai 
pine  stood  conspicuously  forward  on  the  verge  of  the  dark  belt  of 
forest,  with  its  bleached  trunk  and  fantastic  branches  glistening  in  the 
nuMwishine. 

‘  The  valley  beneath  was  marked  by  the  light  haze  hovering  over  it; 
and  across  and  al)ove  this,  the  eye  faintly  caught  the  outline  of  the  vast 
white  precipices  of  the  (lUnzenen,  and  the  line  of  rocky  summits  in 
the  neigblK>urho(Hl  of  the  Stockhorn. 

‘  As  we  prtH'iH'ded,  it  often  happened,  that  the  irregular  eminences 
on  the  Hanks  of  the  mountain,  which  lK>rdered  the  comparatively 
narniw  ravine  in  which  we  were  toiling,  diminished  our  field  of  view 
very  cimsiderably,  as  well  as  cast  our  pathway  into  deep  shade.  This 
was  particularly  the  cast*  alMuit  half  an  hour  liefore  the  earliest  dawn, 
w'hen  we  were  near  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  ready  to  turn  to  the 
left  uptm  the  o|H*n  and  sUvp  side  of  the  mountain. 

‘  However,  just  at  this  time,  some  light  and  transparent  l)odie«  of 
va]M»ur  began  to  Ho;it  over  the  surface  t»f  the  mountains.  These,  as 
they  |mHst*d  swiftly  over  our  }u*ads,  threw  into  the  deep  dell  a  most 
singular  and  «>p|H»rtune  twilight,  from  the  refiectioii  of  the  silvery  rays 
which  the  numn  still  cast  on  them. 

‘  second  chi‘det,high  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  received  our 
|Mirty  just  as  all  objtH:ts  beg;ui  to  emerge  from  their  obscurity,  and  the 
air  to  fre.shen  with  the  appnwching  sun-rise.  We  w’cre  here  still 
nearly  two  leagues  from  the  summit ;  and  it  w’as  not  till  near  six,  that 
alio/  us  had  gnine<l  the  highest  point.  The  sun  had  then  risen  some 
degree's  above  the  horizon. 

*  Here  wv  exulte<i  in  the  splendid  view  displayed  around  us.  The 
steep  apex  of  the  Niest'n  overhangs  a  vast  hollow*  to  the  N.F..  Over 
this  we  looked  dowm  upon  the  bourg  and  castle  of  Wimmis,  at  the 
edge  of  that  tract  of  Itn^ken  country  throiigh  which  the  Simmen  and 
the  Kander  work  their  way  from  the  moiiiitains  to  their  point  of  junc¬ 
tion  with  one  another,  and  with  the  lake. 

‘  More  to  the  right  lay  that  divcrsifietl  and  smiling  region,  which, 
for  its  fertility  and  liennty,  w'as  bv  old  writers  termed  La  pftiie  Hoar- 
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with  the  custle  of  its  ancient  capitaU  Spiei»  'rke  golden  Comri^ 
^teiihi^  on  the  ed^  of  the  lake  which  stretched  in  a  curve  from 
VJ.K.  to  F.. 

*  Thence  the  eye  hdlowed  the  valley  of  tlic  Aar  from  the  castle  and 
twwn  of  Thun,  further  and  further  into  the  distance,  lieyoiui  Berne, 
•and  over  tite  Uchtlund,  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  ;  a  cul¬ 
tivated  tnict  of  country,  containing  innumerable  villages  and  hainleta, 
up  to  the  very  base  of  the  latter  range  dividing  Switserland  from 
r  ranee. 

*  But  this  wide  vista,  l>eautiful  as  it  was,  could  not  long  detain  the 
eve  from  the  other  less  smiling  but  more  magniheent  parts  of  the 
jiiinurauia.  Directly  to  the  n.w.  rose  the  Stockhorn  ami  his  ucigh- 
lH>urs  glistening  in  the  sunshine.  To  the  right  and  left  we  saw  the 
vallevs  of  Fnitigen  and  the  Simmen,  with  their  two  offsets,  the  valleys 
of  Kinder  and  Diemtigmi,  stretching  like  pieces  of  embroidered  green 
velvet  for  leagues  into  the  niountains  on  either  side. 

*  In  the  direction  of  the  lake  of  Hrienz,  a  white  laxly  of  mist  had 
arisen  from  the  Hanks  of  the  monntain  very  shortly  after  our  arrival, 
and  kept  its  position  during  the  whole  two  hours  of  our  stay,  though 
ha|)j)ily  its  marring  influence  was  confined  to  that  cpmrter  alone. 

‘  The  opposite  horizon  to  that  of  which  1  have  been  attempting  to 
pve  a  sketch,  was  fortunately  unobstructed.  Over  the  intermediate 
mountain- ridges  and  summits,  forming  our  middle  ground  to  a.,  s.k., 
and  S.W.,  soared  the  vast  glaciers  of  the  central  chain,  8))arkling  in  the 
white  light  of  the  newly-risen  sun.  The  Altels  at  the  he;ul  of  the 
Konderthal,  the  Wild-Htrul)cl,  at  the  junction  of  the  rauge  of  the 
Niesc'u  with  the  main  chain,  the  Blumlis-Alj),  with  its  long  waste  of 
fjlaciers  and  singular  Slock  rising  from  their  l)osom,  the  Jungfrau,  and 
the  two  Kigers,  were  all  particularly  imposing  from  their  cum|>arative 
jwoximity.' 

*  But  another  natural  exhibition  was  still  in  reserve  for  us,  which 
made  us  forget  the  cold,  and  asscanble  once  more  on  th«»  very  highest 
point  <»f  the  mountain.  This  wiis  the  appearance  of  that  beautiful 
plk-iioinenun,  the  circular  iris,  not  unfrequently  observed  among  the  Alps, 
simi  the  ascent  of  the  loftier  ridges  has  become  of  more  common  oc¬ 
currence.  A  jX)rtion  of  the  l)efore-mcntioned  white  vapour  was  hur¬ 
ried  by  the  wind  from  the  east  side  of  the  sharp  point  ujum  which  one 
<>r  two  of  us  were  standing,  into  the  hollow  of  the  mountain  to  the 
u’estward,  and  after  some  time  became  a  tolendily  dense  body.  We 
fitund,  that  whenever  it  happened  that  the  sun  shone  brightly  upon 
<»ur  kicks,  as  we  faced  this  vapour,  so  that  our  shallows  were  faintly 
depicted  ujxm  it,  the  circular  iris  was  instantly  formed  nmnd  the  head 
‘•f  the  figure.  The  brilliancy,  and  even  the  diameter  of  this  reflection, 
varied  constantly,  according  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  more  or  lean 
vividly  upon  the  mass,  for  small  jx>rtiuns  of  the  mist  were  coutinuallj 
riaiiig  and  intercepting  his  lieams  for  an  instant ;  much  also  seemed  to 
depend  upon  the  body  of  vapour  upon  which  our  shadow  was  cast 
leaving  a  certain  density.  Once,  and  only  once,  the  iris  was  doubled, 
all  tile  elements  necessary  to  its  production  being  unusually  favourably 
disposed ;  it  then  formed  two  complete  and  most  brilliantly  coloured 
concentric  circles.  Of  course,  each  individual  bad  his  own  exclusive 
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iris,  wliich  inovetl  as  ht*  luoviul,  and  reinaiiuKl  stationary  when  he  did 
Ml  ;  while  it  w;ia  quite  invisihle  to  his  neighlMiur.  \V  hen  the  sun  rote 
To  such  a  hei^lil  uhove  tin*  horizon,  as  to  make  a  renewal  of  this  beau, 
tifnl  and  amusing  exhibition  hopeless,  we  commenced  our  descent. 

•  I  I  elieve  the  whole  paity,  without  exception,  liailetl  the  low  shiii^l^ 
nmf  of  the  rtrst  ehalet,  oii  our  downwartl  path,  with  considerable  plea¬ 
sure.  ft  is  situated  on  the  biiili  and  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain, 
near  a  struggliuj'  and  weallier-beaten  gronpe  of  pines,  the  very  last 
towards  the  summit. 

‘  'Frulv,  however  the  mind  may  la*  animated  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  wild  and  stern  features  of  the  niaoniiiceiit  scenery  of  these  moun¬ 
tains,  ami  extiU  in  the  pecnliai  leelings  to  which  their  contem])lation 
may  give  birth  ;  there  is  soinclhliec  tlie  apnroncli  to  the  neighbour- 
hiHid  of  tin*  rude  hut  convi  iiient  iioinesteau  of  the  hardy  prasant, 
which,  without  i!estro\  !iig  lliese  feeling.^,  awakens  others  equally  drar 
and  cherished.  —  \\\*  feel  that  — 

•  The  ^la*|  lierd  and  his  eol 
•  .\re  privilegcil  inmale.s  of  ilcep  solitude  ; 

Nor  would  the  nicest  anchorite  exclude 
-V  held  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
Of  tillage  grouml,  that  stH*meth  like  a  spot 
(H*  stationary  sunshine. — 

*  .\fter  a  brief  sojourn  here,  we  continued  our  descent  into  the  long 
nivine  lw*twtvn  the  Xieseii  and  Helttliih,  and  |>ii.ssing  through  thes;ime 
scenes  hv  bright  sunshine,  which  some  hours  before  w’e  hud  .sc;irccly 
diHi'erned  by  miNinlight,  we  fuially  reached  Wimmis  about  msm  ;  and 
in  the  cihiI  of  the  t'veiiing  returned  up  the  valley  to  our  quiet  home.’ 

pp.  1  lid  — 140. 

'i’liis  is  a  fair  specimen  of  ?%lr.  Latrobe's  journal ;  anil  the  first 
paiagraph  in  p.iriicular  linely  illustrates  the  power  of  language 
in  dcsci  ihing  picturesipie  sounds  aiul  the  moral  emotions  con- 
necteil  w  it  It  the  scene. 

'The  following  description  of  an  avalanche  ir.ight  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  canvas, — all  hut  the  ‘  distant  ruinhle.* 

‘  In  the  eoursi*  of  the  evening,  the  /  W/rcr  had  directeii  iny  attention 
to  A  small  tlock  of  sheep,  on  one  of  the  grmi  {Ketches  of  pasture,  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  Itnige  overhanging  the  precipices,  about  half  way  up  the 
lower  part  of  the  mouniuin.  To  an  ohservutiuu  of  wonder  at  their  ex- 
{Htoure  in  a  situation  apparently  so  dangenms,  he  had  replied,  that  they 
were  the  property  of  u  private  {rersoii  at  Luuterbniuneii,  who  ran  the 
risk,  for  the  siike  of  the  extraordinarv  luxuriance  and  richness  of  the 
gross  oil  that  s1o|H‘  ;  aud  addeii,  that,  moreover,  being  situated  under  a 
high  rock,  with  a  deep  ravine  on  either  side,  the  danger  was  not  so 
great,  when  ouei*  tairly  loilged  there.  Half  on  hour  after  his  return, 
just  as  the  shades  of  approaching  evening  lH*guu  to  render  the  dull 
light  Iroui  thei/iJ/cZ  dtsir  liareiy  sulhcieiit  for  me  to  guide  my 
ujHHi  my  pa|K‘r,  1  was  rouseti  from  my  seat  by  a  distant  rumble,  and 
hastenetl  to  the  duor-vvay.  The  sound  continued  to  increase  ;  but,  fur 
some  short  time,  nothing  was  to  he  seen  in  motion.  At  length,  we 
sew  the  avalanche  emerge,  like  a  rolling  cloud  of  denoe  smoke,  frmn 


t)ip  resting  ujxm  the  njountiiin.  It  rnshej  forward  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind  down  the  last  stape  «»f  the  jjlaciers,  and  approached  the  edgi'  «f 
the  privipici’s.  My  hnnithless  attention  was  nntiinilly  dirt'Cteu  to- 
wanls  the  iuU*ancing  mass  ;  when  it  \^’as  diverted,  hy  ht*aring  the 
Vcchcr  erv  out,  from  the  little  elevation  to  which  he  had  run, — “  O 
!  the  sheep,  the  poor  sheep  !  ”  i\ly  eye  inslantlv  glance<l  at  the 
little  green  sIojk',  and  had  hardly  time  to  take  cugnizaiice  of  its  ni- 
tusition,  before,  dashing  high  over  the  precit»ice  aUwe,  the  snow,  ice, 
and  uK'k  ]»oured  down  iijxm  it,  swejit  like  lightning  over  its  surface, 
and  then  Inirried  down  out  of  sight  into  the  depths  of  the  Triiinleteii- 
ihul,  h  aving  the  spot  of  grinm  a  ]>atch  of  diugv  brown.  There  could 
be  in»  doubt  but  the  sheep,  whether  fewer  many,  were  instaiitaiicHJUsly 
overwhelmed.  Xo  living  animal  could  he  seen  any  where  on  the  pre- 
cipiet‘s  ;  down  which,  hy  the  regular  channels,  the  snow  and  ice,  dis- 
turlM'd  and  set  in  motion  hy  the  great  avalanche,  continued  to  thunder 
fur  .Si'veral  minutes  after/  pp.  4/»,  H. 

Wo  must  make  room  for  a  little  ]iicli!ro  of  ant»lber  kind.—ra 
more  iaiuiscapo  and  cattle  sketch,  hut  it  is  it)  the  very  spirit  of 
pootn  ,  of  a  gootl-lunnoured  philosophy. 

‘  1  had  not  InHiii  long  seated,  before  1  found  a  wmrcci  of  great  uinube> 
meiit  in  a  troop  of  my  (dd  frieuds,  the  goats,  that  came  up  from  a 
ioM'pr  part  of  the  mountain,  where  they  had  been  browsing,  to  allow 
tlie  go;it-herd  time  for  his  dinner  in  the  hospital.  As  they  robl>ed  me 
of  tile  iKHUitide  nap  I  hud  thought  to  enjoy,  I  shall  revenge  myself  by 
some  further  observations  upon  their  habits  and  character w  Inch  are 
in  truth  amu.sing  enough. 

‘  They  might  be  lietwtH  ii  tifty  and  sixty  in  numl>er,  ami  during 
their  master's  dinner,  were  left,  it  apj>eared,  pretty  much  iui  pitruiv. 
This  indulgence  I  cannot  accuse*  them  of  abusing,  at  least,  in  the  first 
instance.  They  ])aced  to  and  fro  for  about  leu  minutes,  liackn  ard  and 
forwnid,  over  a  small  woiKien  bridge,  led  by  their  captain,  a  uiiddle- 
sixed  g<Mt,  gift<*d  by  nature  with  a  very  formidable  pair  of  iioriis.  I 
was  taken  with  his  appt*arance,  and  found  subsequently  tliat  he  was 
no  rn.'it,  but  ime  of  the  few  Sieifihocks,  still  fimnd  in  the  higher  Alps, 
whidi  had  Iuh'u  taken  find  donu*stieaied  while  ytmiig  :  the  belU*r  reason 
why  he  slumld  la*  considered  a  ruler  in  his  own  native  wilds. 

'  Idiis  amusement,  however,  soon  changed,  i  have  good  reason  to 
conjecture  that  the  goat  has  an  exquisite  sense  of  that  h|»ecie8  of  ho¬ 
nour  aii^  dignity,  which  is  generally  attached  to  elevated  poKitiuns. 
One  of  the  her^  had  found  a  kind  of  rocky  pnttuU'rana*  in  a  small 
level  plateau,  and  t4M>k  formal  pos.se.'-sion.  A  second  ob.se rved  this,  and 
quitting  the  tr(H»p.  jumiwd  up  too.  So  there  they  sttsKl  with  their 
eight  feet  close  i«Hj:eth«*r  u|hui  the  small  llat  surface  afforded  by  the 
eocky  |HMlestai.  Tiiis,  liowever,  smui  Ufame  tlie  object  of  envy  to  the 
test,  and  hy  a  .simultaneous  movement  tin*  whole  herd  moved  forward 
to  the  attack.  A  scene  ensued  which  defies  my  powers  of  description. 
Of  Course  it  may  be  inferred  that,  when  the  first  two  uccupauta  were 
ousted  tmd  dethroned,  the  war  rag«  d  with  Un-fold  \'iolence  for  the  ho- 
t»our  of  the  succession  -iu  sb<»rl,  they  made  such  a  clamour  and 
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RCUtWe,  that  the  gt»at-herJ  came  out  with  a  great  pii'ce  of  brtnid  in  bit 
mouth,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  drove  them  away  from  the  stouf 
of  cofiteiition. 

‘  My  t»wn  |K‘rson  then  became  an  objiHrt  of  ctiriositv  ;  ft»r  not  many 
minutes  had  elapsed  lH‘fore  I  was  abiriiuHl  to  set*  the  whole  herd  eoming 
at  pas  dc  char^v  up  the  slo]»iiig  IhuI  of  granite,  whicli  led  to  my  luxa¬ 
tion.  However,  as  tliey  apprmiched,  they  atli*cttHl  some  resj>ect  or  ti¬ 
midity,  and  after  eyeing  me  for  some  time,  the  greater  part  Iw'pm  to 
browie,  <»r  to  si‘at  themselves  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  while  stnne  of 
the  younger  and  more  inquisitive  followed  the  dictates  of  feimde  cu¬ 
riosity,  by  entering  into  a  scrutiny  of  my  acnaitrements. 

‘  F'irst,  my  fivt,  which  hung  over  the  edge  «>f  the  fragment  of  lurf- 
covered  nark  iK'came  the  objects  of  spi'culation.  Then  three  jum|>ed 
up  behind  me,  and  1  could  perceive  were  very  busily  employed  at  the 
Imek  of  my  hut,  and  with  my  coat  skirts.  After  a  minute  or  so,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  think  it  {Missible  that  if  I  did  not  give  an  eye  to  their  operations, 
they  might  perhaps  browse  the  rim  of  the  former  or  one  of  the  latter, 
amf  therefore  turned  round.  They  meant  no  harm,  piH>r  things ;  all 
they  wanted  was  to  amust^  themselves,  and  1  am  sure  they  made  me 
forget  1h>w  many  leagues  1  had  come,  and  how  many  more  I  had  still 
to  go,  by  the  harmless  entertainiiH'iit  they  afforded  me. 

*  1  made  many  observations  u{M»n  their  habits  while  lying  in  this 
pastoral  state,  but  as  they  were  probably  more  novel  to  me  than  they 
would  l>e  to  my  reader,  1  will  finish  the  suliject  w'ith  only  one  remark; 
that  1  could  iu»t  but  admire  how  exactly  they  were  cimstructeil  with 
my  t»wn  s|M'cies  in  this  respect,  that  each  fancied  her  neighlwtir’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  place  »>f  rejxise  preferable  to  her  own,  and  left  no  means  uii- 
trieil  t(»  get  possession  t»f  it  ;  though  the  attempts  were  not  always 
successful. 

‘  There  was  a  constant  thumping  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  me 
from  the  one  driving  her  hard  forehead  bounce  against  the  eyes  of  an¬ 
other,  to  bring  about  this  desindde  object  ;  till  at  last  I  got  quite  nerv¬ 
ous,  and  lH*g:ui  to  think  S4*ri(msly  how  bad  a  chance  I  should  run,  if 
any  «if  the  individuals  elose  tt»  me  were  suddenly  to  forget  the  respHTt 
due  to  a  stranger  td  am>ther  sjH‘eies,  and  drive  her  unfeeling  forelu'ad 
against  mine,  in  shear  envy  of  the  seat  1  was  occupying.’  pp.  bii— ()7» 

In  descending  into  the  (’anton  of  I  ri,  our  Traveller  was  iin- 
nu'diately  reminded  that  be  bad  (]iiitted  Protestant  Switzerland, 
and  was  entering  tbe  Swiss  cantons,  by  tbe  sight  of  *  a  fat,  tbri\- 
*  ing  ])riestlu)od,  ami  a  miserable,  ragged  population.*  Three 
fourths  of  the  individuals  whom  be  met  with  in  the  day  s  jour¬ 
ney  of  eight  or  nine  leagues  through  tlie  valley  of  I'rsereii, 
u ere  beggars.  From  the  silver-headed  old  man  or  woman,  to 
the  child  who  can  scarcely  walk  or  hold  fortli  a  liollow  hamh 
the  pracllcc  of  mendicity  is  almost  universid. 

*  The  cottage's  and  their  inhabitants  smn  equally  |)ovtTty-8truck, 
and  inctmct'ivably  dirty  and  misenible ;  yet,  the  churches  and  chapoU 
are  often  splendidly  decorated,  and  the  clergy  clothed  with  magnifi¬ 
er  ncr.  The  money  which  may  be  gained  by  tnc  sweat  of  the  }>eaaant*» 
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and  the  lal)our  of  his  hiuids,  (interrupted  not  only  hy  the  occa¬ 
sional  hunts  and  h'stivuls,  but  by  almost  daily  attendance  at  the  chvrch 
St  uiist’usonable  hours,)  d«H*s  not  always  p:o  in  the  sha|)e  of  food  into 
their  sUnnachs,  or  clotlies  u|a»n  their  backs,  but  into  the  |H»cket  of  the 
well-fed  priest,  who  no  doubt  knows  its  value.  What  should  lie  s|)ent 
in  stiup  to  wash  their  fsices,  is  ]»referably  l»estowed  as  a  d<inatiou  for 
the  whitmvashing  of  their  s4»uU. 

*  The  Homan  Catholic  religion,  setting  iiside  weightier  consider¬ 
ations,  is  no  system  calculated  to  impVove  either  the  moral  or  physical 
condition  of  a  ptair  ignorant  peasantry. 

*  Tile  ]Hnisant  is  taught  from  his  childluMHl,  that  the  duty  of  a  punc¬ 
tual  and  ceremonious  obsiTvance  of  all  the  rites  of  his  i*ommunion,  is 
fur  ulsive  that  of  deauitly  ])roviding  for  his  family.  He  finds  it  easier 
to  n*)K‘Ut  his  given  numln'r  of  sr*t  jirayers  in  the  splendidly  tinselleil 
temple,  than  to  lalnnir  under  a  burning  sun,  and  inclement  sky,  or  in 
his  wTctched  cottage.  He  finds  it  still  more  ctmvenient  to  beg,  which 
he  diH*s  Inith  from  neci'ssity  and  the  love  of  idlent^.  And  whence 
that  idleness  ?  Perhaps  he  had  enteriHl  life  with  idinis  of  diligence  and 
cleanliness,  and  went  to  his  lalniur  with  an  honest  desire  of  jmividing 
for  his  family  ;  but  finding  that  considered  quite  a  secondary  affair  by 
thost*  whom  he  respt'cted  as  s])i ritual  and  tein]H>rul  advisers ;  that  his 
hours  for  lalamr  were  continually  broken  in  u)H>n  to  his  loss,  by  the 
frequent  and  impenitive  sound  of  the  liell,  he  must  gradually  get  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  what  he  cannot  enjoy  or  reap  the  lienefit  of.  1  look  to  the 
sonic  cause,  for  nearly  the  same  effects,  among  the  greater  number  of 
our  puir  priest-governed  Irish  |)easantry.’  pp.  7*i>  75* 

Tri  is  the  poorest  of  the  four  Catholic  cantons  borilering  on 
the  lake;  and,  as  niiglit  Ik?  expected,  the  evil  produced  hy  the 
tenets  and  governinent  of  the  Church  of  llonic,  is  more  evident 
and  less  concejded  tinin  in  the  others.  Our  'Traveller,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  a  very  niifavonrahle  report  of  the  general  character 
of  (he  Swiss  peasantry  in  the  present  d.iy. 

*  It  cannot  Ik*  denied,  that  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the  Swiss 
peasantry,  whose  habitations  are  unfortunately  in  the  neigh iHiurhocMl 
of  the  main  routi's  of  travellers,  or  of  the  particular  ])ointK  of  interest 
to  which  they  lead,  is  most  contemptible ;  that,  in  such  parts,  it  is  mit 
only  vain  to  expect  to  hiid  those  simple  and  guileless  manners  which 
in  time  past  were  ass<K?iated  with  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  thcM* 
mountains,  but  that  even  common  morality  is  out  of  the  questifm. 
There  is  a  disp<«ition  in  the  majority  of  those  who  have  lieen  at  all  ex¬ 
posed  to  temptation,  to  take  adv'aiitage  of  the  ignorance  of  travellers, 
to  make  the  most  exorbitant  demands,  and  t<>  go  to  the  greatest  pos- 
iiible  length  ill  the  system  of  extortion  and  deception.  Even  in  those 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  open  flagniiicy  of  the  cases  brought 
before  them,  has  excited  the  attention,  and  provoked  the  surveillance 
of  the  magistrates,  and  where,  in  consequence,  a  kind  of  just  price 
bas  been  set  upon  various  articles  ;  opjiortuiiities  are  alw’ays  greedily 
veiled  U|K»n  to  turn  a  dishonest  penny,  when  it  can  l»e  done  without 
vriout  risk. 
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‘  This  till*  writer  knows  lobe  unquestionably  the  fact.  Yet  he  must 
canilicliy  atUl,  ulwt  he  also  knows  from  observation,  that  the  niwunj 
ciuiduet  ami  uiire;usoiiable  folly  of  tiavellers  have  >trenp^hemMl  the 
sprinj;  of  this  di>lionest  pro])ensily  in  a  very  great  degn'o :  ami  while 
inaiiv  \x  just  eoninlaint  h.is  Uen  made  against  the  extortion  of  lh(*sc 
with  ulioiu  the  travelh  r  mu>t  cnane  in  contact,  many  an  nurrasonaMe 
accusation  lias  also  1  ecu  pr»‘fcrre«l  under  circumslanees  which  would 
not  alKiw  the  plaintiff  to  make  his  case  good.  An  individual  who  is 
salisfietl,  while  travelling  in  u  country  like  this,  to  identify  himself  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  people  among  whotn  he  is  thrown;  who  is 
contented  with  the  general  style  of  living,  with  the  pnxluce  of  the 
country,  and  more  especially  with  the  customary  hours  of  eating  and 
sh*epiiij»,  has  ciTtainlv  reason  to  complain,  if  the  mere  circumstance  of 
his  iH'ing  a  stranger,  is  deemed  a  sufficient  a]M>logy  for  making  him  the 
tdiject  of  unprincipled  sjadiation  and  impttsition. 

‘  Hut  if  the  travellers  1h*  id'  another  mind  and  order,  if  they  jiass 
through  the  country,  as  hundreds  do,  with  their  eyes  shut  to  the  style 
ami  manners  of  the  ^nsiple  and  difference  of  their  habits  from  otir  own, 
and  intent  ujion  ktvpiug  up  their  usual  style  of  corporal  indnb^ence 
as  much  as  |M»sHible,  such  huee  not  the  same  reason  in  tneir  complaints ; 
which  is  a  less4Ui  many  haye  had  to  h'tirii,  by  the  refusal  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel,  or  by  having  a  venlict  given  against 
them. 


‘  I  have  S4*en  a  party  of  Kiiglish  arrive  at  a  mountain  caralict  at 
nightfall,  when  the  host  and  his  family  would,  in  the  usual  course  of 
thing!*,  have  Ufii  thinking  4)f  their  boils  ;  they  order  dinner,  and  insist 
iijHui  having  flesh,  fish  or  fowl,  fonugii  wines  and  liqueurs,  just  as 
though  they  were  at  the  Star  and  (Jarter  at  Richmond  ;  abuse  the 
master  and  the  domestics,  iline  at  eight  or  nine,  and  sit  over  their 
elu‘er  till  past  midnight.  Mine  host  can  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
extra  trouble,  with  no  .Niiiall  quantity  of  abuse,  and  will  stay  up  all 
night  with  considerable  tenner,  because  he  knows  he  emn  mate  them 
pay  for  it  in  hard  nmnev. 

‘  The  m  xt  niornimi,  as  might  Ik*  anticipated,  he  Iiands  in  a  bill  of 
nairly  as  many  dollars  as  lhe\  had  cxjHoted  francs,  without  donbt 
exorbitant  and  overcharged,  but  at  any  rate  there  ar*'  plausible  excuses 
fur  this  exorbitancy. 

‘  riie  Imst  will  shrug  his  shoulders,  in  answer  to  their  ill  expressed 
and  angry  e\|K)stulation,  ami  merely  s;iy,  that  the  gentlemen  must  not 
expert  Ui  have  articles  w  hieh,  however  ])leiitiful  in  tuw’iis,  are  luxuries 
oil  the  mountains,  without  paying  well  for  them. 

*  The  worst  is,  that,  little  by  little,  the  show  of  ju.stice  that  there  once 
existiHi,  and  the  distinction  \vhich  was  made  between  the  individual 
who  gave  no  trouble  ami  was  ccmteiited  with  what  entertainment  was 
easily  providinl,  and  those*  last  desc*rilKHl,  is  fast  waning  away  ;  and  to 
Ih*  a  foreigner,  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  plundering  projwnsities  of 
mine  host  and  his  coadjutt»rs.  He  has  frequently  a  regular  system  to 
pursue,  acei>rdiiig  as  the  visiter  aiinouiic*i*d  is  an  Englishman,  a  French- 
iiuui,  or  a  (lennaii.  The  latter  obtains  the  most  grace  in  his  eyes,  and 
j»ays  perhaps  only  ten  or  tweniy  ikt  cvnt.  ;  the  Frenchman  must  rx- 
|H»ckcl  MMiietliiiig  more  in  cxaisidcratioii  of  bis  Radish  and  politeness. 
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aiiil  the  oKl  i:nu4re  Inwiie  him  tor  jvast  ovoutji ;  and  the  |><iDr  Kiigiiiih- 
man  may  t'stceiu  himself  very  happy,  if,  after  partaking  of  the  Hiinic 
hire,  he  finds  himself  desirtsl  to  lay  tiown  a  sum  which  only  excites  hi* 
surprise'  and  keeps  him  on  the  prumhle  for  the  next  thret*  miles,  and 
dues  not  at  once  make  him  fly  into  a  passion,  and  jiet  a  prejudice  for 
life  apiinst  every  thin^  Swiss. 

‘  And  it  is  not  only  those  ]wrts  <»f  the  etuintr\*  through  which  the 
preat  stream  of  travellers  sets,  that  have  by  this  means  beimme  de- 
jinicied ;  the  fame  of  tht»si*  doings  has  gtme  abnuid  throughout  the 
preaUT  ]uirt  of  the  whede  community  ;  and  very  few  are  the  retireil  cor¬ 
ners  where  yt>u  dt»  not  <letect  more  or  11*88  of  this  dishonourable  bent 
in  the  lower  orders,  if  any  way  exposi‘d  to  teniptution. 

‘  Ibit  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  that  the  moral  chanicter  of  the 
cttiunion  {H'ople  is  deluisial.  It  will  not  Ir*  a  matter  of  wcuider,  that 
the  pres4'nt  Swiss  pea.s;intry,  as  a  nation,  cannot  longer  be  8upjH»sed  to 
be  the  .simple,  virtuous,  |.;ilriarchal  rac^'  that  their  forefathers  were. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  |>ernsid  of  their  history,  that  the  deU^itnTition 
had  Irh*!!  sU*ady  and  gradual  for  some  time  j>revious  to  the  ch»se  <»f  the 
last  century  ;  and  that  nothing  contributed  more  to  it,  than  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  foreign  miliiary  serviee  which,  it  would  appear,  had  U'come  iie- 
cvssiiry  l»>  the  existence  of  the  community. 

‘  Tin'll  the  overpowering  deluge  of  the  French  Hevobition  swept 
ever  the  .lura,  and  gave  accelerateil  impulse  to  the  downward  current 
of  moral  feeling  in  every  rank  of  society  in  this  unhappy  country. 

‘  evil  intiuence  this  had  at  the  time  upon  the  principles  of  the 

peiiple  in  general,  as  well  as  ufHin  the  virtue  of  families  and  individuals, 
it  would  now  be  a  ditiicult  and  ungrateful  task  to  dtR'ide.  Much  of  that 
evil  may  at  this  time  be  sup)M>si‘d  to  have  Iweii  already  oliviated ;  yet 
now  tluit  the  waters  of  that  fearful  {Htlitical  phenomenon  have  retired, 
we  may  still  see  left  behind  the  scum  and  the  mud  with  which  their 
polluted  stream  was  heavily  charged. 

‘  The  }K*culiar  customs  of  the  mountain  districts  had  from  time  iin- 
nicmorial  favoured  certain  irregularities  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
which  only  the  general  simplicity  of  a  ]>tttriarchal  state  ctmld  have  kept 
within  tile  intended  restraint,  or  given  a  semhlance  of  propriety  to.  1 
allude  to  the  iioc'turnal  visit  of  the  iH'trothed  to  his  mistress,  it  is 
ea.sy  to  conceive,  that  whenever  a  laxer  state  of  moral  fet'ling  should 
be  introduced,  a  custom  like  this,  (under  circumstances  even  the  most 
favourable  a  queslioiial/lc  and  hazardous  one,)  would  stand  reWy,  like 
ail  o])e:i  door,  for  the  inlet  of  immorality.  And  such  lias  not  failed  to 
Is'  the  case,  aided  as  it  was  afterwards  by  the  agitation  of  the  times, 
and  the  rapid  spread  of  revolutionary  and  irreligious  principles.  Little 
an  now  Ir'  saiu  for  the  state  of  morality  cujinected  with  this  subject 
in  the  {R'asantry  in  general.  And,  as  for  the  beaten  rood  and  path 
^ucrallv  resorted  to  by  travellers,  the  less  tliat  is  said  the  better.* 

pp.  324-^28. 

But  Las  not  too  much  been  assumed  with  regard  to  the  geoc- 
ul  character  oi  the  ancient  Swiss  in  point  of  virtue,  if  not  of 
suuplicuy  ?  Do  we  not  often  luisuke,  in  judging  of  past  tunef^ 
the  characters  and  actions  which  stand  out  in  history  as  the 


chosen  ami  worthy  siihjerl  of  rcroril,  for^oltin^  that  they  form 
no  criterion  of  tlie  average  state  of  society  at  that  perimj  !  In 
fact,  that  state  of  things  which  is  the  most  favourable  to  the 
illustration,  if  not  to  tlie  proiluctioti,  of  imlividual  instances  of 
moral  greatness,  is  one  in  which  the  ntass  of  society  forms  a  ilark 
hacLgroumI,  ami  in  which  the  lights  anti  shaihiws  are  in  strong 
coiilrasl.  Such  periods  are  the  |)ictures(pie  of  history,  ami  we 
speak  of  them  as  good  old  tiiiics,  h<*cause  they  were  the  times 
ol*  gt)od  and  great  men, — l>eeaus«^  ‘  there  were  giants  in  those 
•days’;  hut  not  unfrecpiently,  in  the  writings  of  those  same 
illustrious  intlividuals,  we  may  find  suflicient  evidence,  that  the 
virtue  and  simplicity  we  ascribe  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
wen*  hv  no  means  characteristic  of  the  people  at  large. 

Many  causes,  besides  those  to  which  Nlr.  Latrohe  adverts, 
must  inevitably  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  civilization,  or 
even  to  throw  hack  the  population  towards  barbarism,  in  these 
wild  dlstncls.  In  limes  of  persecution,  they  may  have  adorded 
.in  asylum  to  a  well  educated  race,  and  to  Christian  teachers  of 
emiiieiil  learning  and  ability.  But  how  shall  a  succession  of 
such  men  he  maintained  (  l  lie  next  generation  may  he  well 
taught  and  trained  ;  hut  in  this  res|H*ct,  a  gradual  degeneracy 
will  he  the  inevitable  result  of  poverty,  hardship,  ileficient 
means  of  instruction,  and  isolation  from  society.  And  when  the 
^(orm  of  ]>eisecution  has  blown  over,  how  can  it  he  expected 
that  pastors  of  the  primitive  stamp  shall  become  voluntary 
exiles  in  siicli  vast  soiin?des  Now  and  then,  a  Stoiiber  or  an 
Oherlin  may  be  found  ;  hut  the  state  in  which  the  latter  found  hU 
paiishioiiers  in  the  B.in  de  ia  Koche,  presents,  wc  apprehend,  a 
fair  sample  of  the  coudilioii  into  which  the  population  of  such  a 
district  must  be  continually  liable  to  fall,  from  the  want  of  com- 
p«*u*nt  instructors.  'The  post  of  a  Swiss  clergyman  in  the  upper 
couiarv,  is  oue  that  calls  for  no  ordinary  zeal  and  self-denying 
dt>olicu.  *  'i'he  pastor  of  an  i>heiiand  village’,  says  Mr. 
Iroln*, 

•  is,  as  mav  sin>tH»M*il,  in  gtMieml,  the  oidv  man  <»f  liberal  eilucatka 
and  pursuits  in  the  parish.  His  situation,  ;is  to  the  advantages  of 
ticcasional  s»»ciety,  are  of  course  very  um*qnal,  aeconling  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  iMHUtiun  of  his  cure.  A  few  lt‘agues  may  make  all  the  differenoc 
In'tween  a  j>ost,  where,  to  a  smiling  and  delightful  couutrv,  the  vicinitT 
of  other  ]mrishes,  and  an  o|H‘u  and  nninterrnpteti  coinnuinication  with 
the  capital,  may  leave  hut  little  lus.vssitv  for  self-denial ;  and  others 
where  then*  must  U*  a  su|>t‘rior  and  |Mmt*rful  stimulus  for  its  exertirw- 
Ahmy  tif  the  latter,  situated  in  the  higher  and  nu»re  remote  valley*  of 
the  .Vlpa,  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  foruiiiig  the  central  chain, 
where,  acct»rding  to  the  .siiyiug  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  enjay 
«t*fe  mimiMs'  rrifttcr  thrrr  tmmthx'  aUd  shh  (Hoiineskalte),  are,  by 
the  accumuiatitui  ot  the  xiows  in  winter,  often  cut  otF  from  ail  facdilT 
of  communication  with  the  world  below,  for  many  weeks  togethw 
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XJim*  the  Ctiod  pi^tor  ninv  remain  fiir  months,  buried  as  it  were  wtth 
his  lb>ck  ;  watchiiip  by  dav  the  red  aun-beams  ahiftinjj  from  peak^  to 
ptak.  from  one  o'hite  and  sparklinj;  mans,  hiph  above  hi«  bead,  to 
tnotber  while  the  anows  an»Mnd  his  dwelling  are  never  enlivened  bv 
them ;  and  hearing  by  night  the  wintery  tempest  howling  among  the 
pffcipiees  and  ragg«‘d  pine-forests  ;  while,  hour  by  hour,  the  snow  tel- 
tlf<  deep<'r  and  deep^'r  on  his  roof,  and  ever  and  anon  the  crash  of  the 
fidlin^r  rock,  or  the  thunder  of  the  distant  a^*alanche,  swells  the  chorus 
sf  indesrrihable  sounds  which  fill  the  air. 

*  Hut  w'hat  matters  it  ?  Is  he  a  tnie  soldier  of  Christ  ?  Has  he 
iadeed  given  up  his  heart  and  his  way  to  <W,  to  l»e  made  the  inatru- 
roent  in  his  hand  of  temporal  pnidanci*  and  spiritual  support  to  his 
Ikick  ?  Hrrr  is  his  post  of  honour  !  He  feels  that  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  w’orld,  is  not  to  lie  cut  off  from  the  presence  and  help  of 
his  Maker ;  that,  where  his  field  of  view  and  of  action  is  bounoed, 
there  his  duty  liecomes  more  clearly  laid  down ;  tliat,  where  man  is 
most  impotent,  there  the  power  and  mercy  of  Gotl  is  most  evident ; 
uiil  where  the  creature  is  most  humbled  in  the  semse  of  his  own  no¬ 
thingness  and  d<*p«»ndence  upon  the  C'reator,  it  is  there  that  God  maul- 
fieiits  himst  lf  most  clearly,  as  the  Parent  and  Preserver  of  all  living.* 

p}>.  1411,  4. 

After  all,  the  Swiss  mountaineers  appear  to  atlvanlage,  in  our 
Author's  pasres,  in  contrast  with  the  lawless  and  ferocious  pea¬ 
santry  of  tiic  Italian  frontier.  Liidcr  the  roof  of  a  bwi^s  pea¬ 
sant,  tlic  traveller  may  unsuspectingly  and  fearlessly  lepoac. 
Not  so  in  tlie  dominiotis  of  the  King  of  Sardinia :  there  the  hre* 
quent  cross  by  tiie  way  side,  points  out  where  some  uiifortuiuitc 
traveller  has  been  murdered.  *  Let  not  a  nervous  uiaii  travel 
‘  alone  in  this  part  of  the  world  says  Mr.  Lairobe. 

*  He  may  stm  enough  on  the  road,  in  tlie  bye  ways,  and  iil  iune  hui.^, 
to  make  him  feci  that  his  life  would  liang  by  a  slemh'r  thread,  if  the 
pmvidenc'e  nf  God  did  n(»t  watch  over  him,  and  guard  him  from  the 
cril^thou^nts  and  passions  of  others.  "  It  is  true  *',  said  my  husU  to 
me,  **  though  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys  are  in  gener.d  hunosUy 
inchncd,  there  are  too  uiaiiy  Piedmontese  waudering  uIkhiI,  to  whsMii 
the  idc^a  of  murder  is  habitual,  and  who  only  want  tlie  opportunitj."  ' 

The  Italian  villages  are  far  more  )>icturesque  tlmn  the  Swiss ; 
but  in  no  other  respect  have  tliey  Uie  ailvaiitage.  More  deso¬ 
late  and  forbidding  habitations,  our  Autlior  says,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive.  Always  half  in  ruins,  and  built  in  a  confused  man* 
ncr,  ‘  with  uiiei|ual  windows,  blind  alleys,  low-arched  doorways, 

*  winding  staircases,  and  dismal-looking  vaults  and  court-yards,* 
they  are  good  subjects  for  the  pencil,  and  liarmonbe  well  with 
the  character  attributed  to  the  itdiabiUuts.  ilercy  too/ the  ,vijue 
18  seen. — not  in  its  still  and  unpicturcM^ue  Sw  iss  or  KhenishiUuss, 

pleasing  than  a  Kentish  hop>gri)uiid,  but—*  the  true  vine  of 

*  Italy  and  ot  poetry,  Hinging  ita  pliant  and  luxuriant  hraiiches 
‘  over  tlie  lustic  virauda,  or  twining  its  long  garland  from  tree 
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*  to  tree  \  the  formality  of  cultivation  l>eing  exchanged  for  the 
wildnesH  of  a  less  careful  husl)andrv.  ‘  1  would  not  pretend  to 

*  maintain/  says  Mr.  Latrobe,  ‘  that  Swiss  views,  magnificent 
‘  ns  they  are  in  themselves,  are  as  well  calculated,  with  their 
‘  freshness  of  lone,  astonishing  display  of  minute  detail,  and 

*  often  rude  and  harsh  brilliancy  of  colouring,  to  form  fine  pic- 

*  tures.  as  the  mellowed  and  deep  lines  and  voluptuous  outline  of 
‘  an  Italian  latidsfape/  Speaking  of  the  former,  lie  remarks, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  by  the  mere  details  of  de« 
scription,  the  glowing,  indefinite  sensations  excited  by  the  ac¬ 
tual  contemplation. 

*  It  is  |>ossihK*  to  give  the  outlines  ;  to  throw  the  sunshine  over 
them  ;  to  S4*parate  the  hnnuler  massi*s  of  light  ami  shade ;  to  picture 
forth  the  wide  expanse  of  smiling  country,  stretched  like  a  map  be¬ 
neath,  hirthor  uiid  further  to  the  dim  horizon  ;  the  glistriiing  river  and 
white-^\aIkHl  town,  tlie  blue  lakes,  emlNtsomed  in  hills  and  ])iled  up 
mountains,  overtopped  by  the  vast  glaciers  ; — but,  to  dt‘scHhe  the 
height,  the  depth,  and  space  of  the  vast  picture;  to  paint  the  blending 
of  inmimerahle  colours  and  of  lights  and  shadows  ;  t«>  emluKly  in  words 
the  spirit  and  the  feeling  that  rest  upon  the  whole,  and  give  it  its  har¬ 
mony  and  iHniuty, —  //m/,  neither  the  tongue,  the  jh'ii,  nor  the  jK'ucil 
can  do  udec^uately/  p.  did. 

It  requires,  indeeil,  a  practised  eye,  as  well  as  a  heart  tuned 
to  uatine,  to  receive  the  full  impression  of  the  scene.  All  the 
objects  are  upon  so  gigantic  a  scale,  that  their  dimensions  and 
distance  are  contracted  to  the  eye,  for  want  of  a  standard  of 
measurement.  The  sort  of  optical  deception  which  takes  place, 
is  well  described  by  our  traveller. 

‘  When  you  are  informetl  that  a  given  summit,  or  part  of  the  track 
In'fore  you,  is  full  five  leagues  distant,  incredulity  may  be  forgiven, 
when,  apparently,  it  is  not  half  that  distance.  Hut  set  off ;  cross  this 
\'alley — twenty  minutes,  you  imagine,  will  suffice;  in  twenty  minutes 
you  are  only  on  the  ]dank  spanning  the  stream,  which,  from  your  first 
|X)sition,  had  seemed  hut  a  drain.  You  take  courage,  and  start  afresh 
to  reach  the  chalet  at  the  extremity  of  the  little  plain  forming  the 
head  of  the  valley — s;iy  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  distance;  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  yoti  have  liettcr  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  befiW 
you.  What  you  conceived  to  lie  a  single  chalet,  proves  to  be  a  cluster; 
the  small  stoiu^  in  their  imme<liatc  vicinity  iKHromc  cattle  ;  or  what 
yt»u  judgtnl  to  Ik*  cattle,  massive  fragments  of  rock.  -As  you  advance, 
*»ne  portion  of  the  mountain  after  another  seems  to  detach  itself,  and 
l»ec»»me  an  inde]H*ndent  ridge,  lH*twtHMi  which  and  the  next  you  have  a 
valley  t(*  traverse :  and  s«»  on  to  the  very  summit,  concerning  which 
you  iiiav  have  inquired  if  there  u-as  nH>m  to  stand,  and  which  you 
eveiituaily  discover  to  Ih'  a  hrotul  stnitum  of  rock  where  a  hundred 
men  might  rejxist*  themselves.’  p. 

^  ct,  even  amid  scenes  like  these,  the  ovc  can  turn  with  dc- 
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Hght  to  spots  that  recnl  the  scenery  of  England ;  such  as  the 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Thun.  Gentle  hills, 
covered  with  wood ;  meadows  and  corn-fields,  separated  hy 
hfilge-row  s  filled  with  trees,  whose  full  round  masses  of  foliage 
appear  to  great  advantage,  after  the  poorly  clothed  stems  on 
the  declivities  of  the  Jura;  pleasant  gardens;  the  absence  of 
the  stiff  aiul  unpicturescpie  vineyard ;  cattle  straying  in  tlie 
pastures ; — these  features  of  our  home  landscape,  are  to  the 
mind  what  green  is  to  the  eye,  the  only  colour  upon  which  it 
can  long  repose. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  scenery  of  England  that  the  mind  of  the 
traveller  is  often  led  to  revert  with  a  fondness  undiminished  hy 
the  magnificence  of  these  Alpine  scenes.  We  cite  with  great 
pleasure  the  following  just  sentiments  and  instructive  remarks 
upon  the  moral  contrast  which  tlie  Continent  too  generally  pre¬ 
sents,  on  that  day,  more  especially,  which  is  still  known  among 
us  as  a  sahhaih, 

*  Sunday,  the  day  of  rest,  possesses  many  distinguishing  features  in 
this  cjuiton  (Xeuchatel),  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  most  of  the 
Protestint  tt)wn8  in  (lennany,  where,  except  in  the  short  interval  of 
morning  worship,  trade  and  shopping  may  go  on  much  as  usual.  Here, 
no  such  thing  is  |)ernntted  ;  and,  during  divine  worship,  the  town  is 
kept  perfectly  quiet  by  the  barriers  being  eW'd,  and  no  vehicles  being 
allowwl  to  pass  through  the  streets.  IJoth  the  high  church  and  that 
in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  town  are  made  use  of  at  ditfereiit  times  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  and  aftermsm  for  public  worship.'  p.  11)1. 

*  I  think  it  must  Im»  ditiiciilt  for  an  Englishman  wandering  on  the 
Continent,  (snpjiosing  him  so  occupied  with  distracting  novelty,  and  so 
little  given  to  make  mlicnis  comparisons,  that  six  days  of  the  week  can 
pass  without  his  thoughts  and  reflection  Wing  hurried  away  across  the 
channel,)  to  pass  a  Sunday  there,  without  W*ing  impelled  to  loi»k  back 
to  the  land  of  his  fathers  with  more  than  common  interest  and  affection. 

*  Lot  it  W  understood,  that  1  mean  the  real  Englishman,  the  man  of 
heart  and  refli'ction ;  not  the  scare-crow,  the  dandy,  the  Frenchified 
niilor,  le  Petit  vuiitrc  matupte, — he  who  quits  his  country  to  travel 
because  it  is  la  modCf  or  to  follow,  in  a  more  relaxed  state  of  society, 
the  vices  which  English  morality  and  decorum  will  not  see  without 
rebuke  ; — but  the  Englishman  whose  heart  is  his  country’s ;  who, 
while  he  travels  to  see  with  his  oivn  eyes,  and,  wdiile  quitting  bis  pre¬ 
judices,  and  Irarning  by  intercourse  w’ith  other  nations  to  resjHHrt  tnem 
uiore,  feels  his  love  for  his  native  land,  his  resiiect  for  its  laws,  consti¬ 
tution,  manners,  and  form  of  religion;  doublecl ;  and  who  would  scorn 
by  bis  individual  conduct  to  bring  disgrace  upon  his  home* 

*  In  the  character  of  the  Sunday  in  England,  there  is  something  so 
|)eculiar,  so  peaceful,  and  so  reviving — a  spirit  so  different  from  that  of 
^ther  nations,  that,  for  one  who,  like  the  writer,  hasliecomc  accustomed 
to  it  in  wirly  life,  it  liecoines  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  (I  will  not 

inqxtssihility,  for  I  know  the  omnipotence  of  time  and  circuin- 
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hiaiice,)  to  wean  itneaelf  tram  it,  and  to  be  perfectly  reconciled  w 
another  system  and  another  order  of  thiiigH. 

'  In  preferring  the  forms  and  institutions  of  my  own  country,  I  ds 
not  mean  in  any  way  to  constitute  myself  the  jnd^e  or  the  coiulemner 
of  the  customs  of  other  nations.  I  merely  say,  that  to  me,  the  day  of 
rest,  of  (iiiiet  devotion  and  tranquil  enjoyment,  in  England,  is  far  more 
congenial  than  the  day  of  festivity  in  other  countries.  Here,  among 
the  mountains  (in  the  Simmenthal),  there  is  a  general  simplicity’  in  the 
quiet  and  nnostentations  devotional  exercises  of  the  day,  which  ap- 
pnNiches  iiwirer  to  our  fwlings  and  practice,  than  any  thing  1  have  yfi 
seen  and  observed ;  and  1  think  that,  for  the  pleasures  and  hilarity  of 
tlie  pleasantry  on  the  Sunday  evening,  apiolfigies  may  he  found,  far  more 
consistent  and  weighty,  than  those  brought  forward  for  the  unvarying 
cartl  and  dancing  pmrties  into  which  the  {Hipulation  of  the  to^vns  ii 
dividi'd  u|H>ii  the  evening  of  the  same  day.'  pp.  4. 

» 

Well  would  it  be  for  Kngland,  if  the  greater  part  of  her  tra¬ 
vellers  returned  with  sentiments  like  these,  the  wiser  and  the 
belter  for  their  sojourn  in  foreign  lands.  In  some  points  of 
comparison,  however,  an  Englishman  has  cause  to  blush  for  his 
countrymen,  when  he  witnesses  the  sober  habits  of  the  lower 
classes  on  the  Continent.  Spieaking  of  the  Canton  of  Neucha- 
tel,  Mr.  Lalrobe  says,  that  instances  of  the  commission  of  seri¬ 
ous  crime  are  verv  uncommon,  while  the  remilations  of  the  town 
are  well  calcidated  to  prevent  the  fre(|nent  occurrence  of  minor 
otfences.  ‘In  general,  I  may  assert*,  he  adds,  *  that  I  h.rvc 
‘  seen  more  intoxication  in  a  single  <lay  in  many  an  English 
‘  town,  than  in  six  entire  months  here.’  Of  all  nations,  perhaps, 
the  English  people  require  (he  largest  infusion  of  wickedness 
in  their  jileasurcs.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  those 
who  trample  upon  its  authority,  seldom  stop  short  at  hilarity, 
but  jiroccctl,  as  if  in  the  temper  of  defiance,  to  unusual  license 
and  riot.  In  no  coniury.  would  the  relaxation  of  its  strict  ob¬ 
servance  be  attended  with  sneli  a  Hood  of  immoralitv. 

W  e  must  now  take  leave  of  our  *rraveller,  not  without  some 
measure  of  that  reluctance  with  which  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
Simtnenthal  and  the  Al,  IS.  Our  imagination  has  lieen  fascinated 
by  the  .scenes  lie  has  so  well  descrihetl,  and  we  scarcely  know 
w  hich  feeling  jirevails  on  closing  the  volume ;  the  wish  to  con¬ 
template  these  scenes  for  ourselves,  or  the  complacent  satisfac¬ 
tion  artbrded  by  being  thus  enabled  to  transport  ourselves, 
without  danger  or  fatigue,  across  many  a  wearisome  league,  and 
to  climb  the  Niesen,  and  the  Stockliorn,  and  the  Rawyl  wid^ 
out  an  alpetuiock. 
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j^rt.  IX.— 1*  Th€  Suture  and  Duration  of  the  Papal  Aputtiac^,  A  Di#- 
ooum*  delivofed  at  Hanover  C^hapid,  Peckham,  July  Pth,  182^1,  be¬ 
fore'  the  Monthly  AMeieiation  of  Oinsrre^itional  Ministers  and 
Churches.  Hy  Roliert  \"^au^hnu.  Hvo.  pn  88.  Price  Lan- 
d<m, 

S. —  The  Doctrinv  of  the  Millennium.  A  Diaeemrse  delivered  at  8tej>- 
ney,  August  8tli,  182th  iH'fore*  the  Monthly  Association  of  Cofi- 
irre^tioiuil  Ministers  and  (.’hurches.  Hy  John  MoriscHi.  8vo. 
pp.  ti4.  London,.  1828. 

two  Discourses  form  tlie  sixth  uud  seventh  of  the  va¬ 
luable  series  on  the  general  subject  of  prophecy,  to  which 
belong  the  sermons  of  l)r.  Smith,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Orine, 
Ur.  Collyer,  and  Mr.  II.  F.  Hinder,  already  noticed  in  the  pages 
of  our  Joiirnai.  The  topics  of  these  discourses  are,  however, 
of  a  nature  which  forbids  their  being  adequately  discussed 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  discourse,  while  they  are  too 
closely  implicated  in  other  branches  of  the  inquiry  to  l>e  dis¬ 
posal  of  as  iletached  questions.  PVom  the  Author  of  the  Life 
of  AViditi’e,  we  had  anticipated  something  more  elaborate  and 
original  upon  the  nature  of  the  Papal  Apostacy,  than  it  was, 
perhaps,  reasonable  to  expect,  or  than  he  might  feel  called 
upon  to  attempt.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  Unit  novelty  was 
precluded,  and  formal  argument  superseded,  upon  a  topic  bo 
trite ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  the  character  of  the  cuiigrega- 
tioii  he  was  addressing,  left  him  at  liberty  to  assume  the  truth 
of  various  doubtful  and  controverted  points,  in  reference, 
however,  to  the  rise  of  the  papal  power,  Mr.  V  aiiglian  oilers 
some  remarks  which  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

*  Of  late,  mir  nttentiun  has  1m?cii  much  directed  to  the  yt‘ar  583,  as 
to  that  which  almost  indubituhly  marks  the  revealing  of  this  |>ower. 
This  conclusion  is  founded  on  a  letter  addreiweil  to  the  }M>iititf  in  that 
TKir,  by  the  eni|M»ror  .Instinian,  in  which  the  bishop  of  Home  is  de- 
■crilntl  as  the  head  of  all  the  churches.  Tiiis  letter  lias  employed  the 
injFenuity  of  canonists  and  civilians  in  almost  every  age,  and  through 
•pveral  irenerations  it  has  lieen  ajqieaied  to  hy  the  interpreters  of  jiro- 
phecy,  as  iilustruting  the  predicted  advanoement  of  tlu^  papacy.  Per- 
haj)s  the  contidence  w'ith  wdiicli  it  is  now  citetl,  wiMild  have  been  leas,  if 
iu  contents  had  been  siimewhat  more  calmly  and  iiiqiartially  examiued. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  document  w'hich  sneaks  of  the  bisliu))  of  Rome 
18  head  of  all  the  churches,  refers,  in  that  iustaiice,  to  the  churches  of 
the  West  only,  sinct*  it  further  recognizers  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
S8  head  of  all  the  other  cli arches,  meaning  the  churches  of  the  East. 
The  reference,  therefore,  is  merely  to  that  kind  of  supremacy  winch 
eunstitutes  the  patriarchal  power.  Nor  do«\s  the  nominal  precedence, 
nsilly  conferred  on  Ihime,  os  compared  with  Constantinople,  prove  any 
thing,  inasmuch  as  no  appeal  was  allowed  from  one  |>atriarch  to  aii- 
•thvr.  The  same  inde|>endent  authority  was  thus  reserved  to  the  eccle- 
siasiicid  chieftains  of  the  East  and  W'est.  That  this  memorable  letter 
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hfui  no  further  menninj^,  \v%&y  1  Inflieve,  the  opinion  of  the  pontid*  t# 
whom  it  was  addres»e<l,  and  also  of  his  successorH.  For,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  ]>oUtic  ( Oregon'  tW  (Jrent  would  not,  almost  a  centurj 
later,  have  rejt*cted  the  title  «»f  rnivenal  Bishop,  as  suited  only  to  the 
precursor  of  Antichrist. 

*  The  prant  of  the  emperor  Ph<»ca«,  immfsliately  after  the  death  of 
(irepirv,  wa.H  a  very  diH'erent  matter,  as  it  not  only  confetTe<l  the  title 
of  riiiversal  Bishop  on  the  sucoensor  of  that  |x»ntiff,  hut  forltade  the 
Patriarch  of  C’oiiHtantinople  any  lonjjt'r  to  assume  that  coutest«nl  do- 
siitiiatioii.  And  though  the  pndnhitioii  of  that  mlious  UHur|)er  availed 
nothing  when  his  brief  reign  had  ch»sed,  his  conduct  renderetlthe  vetr 
tiBrt  a  memorable  ]>eri<Ki  in  ecclesiasticjil  history,  as  laung  that  in  which 
the  |Mipal  supremacy,  pro|H»rly  understJMKl,  was  first  accrtMiited  by  the 
civil  jKJwer.  Even  this  event,  however,  will  not  jH'rhaps  lie  very  oon- 
tideiitly  regardcni  us  disclosing  the  ]m»phetic  horn,  when  it  is  rcmetn- 
iK'red,  that  this  hv|>othesis  requires  us  to  Indieve  that,  while  the  lea 
horns  of  the  bciist  dem»te  so  many  stat«*s  strictly  i>o/i/icn/,  the  eleventh 
denotes  a  state  strictly  rcclvsiaxtical.  Nor  shouhl  it  la*  forgotten,  that 
it  was  not  in  the  ]>ower  of  PhiK^is,  or  of  his  successors,  to  cimfer  even 
an  ecclesuistical  supnmiacy  mi  the  bishop  of  Home,  with  resjiect  te 
any  of  the  more  iunM»rtant  of  the  Western  kingdtans.  In  those  coun¬ 
tries,  even  the  laws  t»f  .Tiistinian  exerted  but  a  feeble  influence  during 
his  life ;  and  within  a  few  vintrs  of  his  di*cease  lliev  wore  almost  un- 
ku(»wn. 

•  Were  1  disfxistHl  to  attempt  the  inventitin  of  an  hypothesi.s  on  this 
subject,  1  should  not  despair  of  Indiig  able  to  instruct  one  that  should 
coiuiivt  itsidf  very  plausibly  with  a  periiKl  some  thirty  years  t'arlirr 
than  the  date  of  Justinian's  epistle.  At  that  time,  the  lautu^  with 
whoui  it  rested  to  elect  the  bishoi>s  of  Home,  evidently  included  man? 
of  the  most  uiipriucipleil  and  licentious  of  mankind  ;  men  who  could 
docviid  to  the  worst  of  crimes  in  their  zt^  for  an  ecclesiastical  favour¬ 
ite.  Symuiachus,  the  object  of  their  choice  in  41)8,  ap]K*ar8  to  hare 
coiiforuied  himself  without  difhculty  to  their  vict*s ;  and  when  accused 
of  delinquency,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  announce  himself  as  superior  ts 
all  earthly  authority,  and  that  not  only  with  n*spoct  to  articles  of  fai^ 
but,  iHpiaily,  with  ri‘s|HH:t  to  moral  obligation.  The  clergy  were  hii 
ehildreii,  and  were  ii(»t  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  as  the  judges  uf 
their  imretit ;  and  as  to  the  magistrate,  his  juris4liction  extendi  Mt 
to  the  atfairs  of  the  church,  still  less  to  the  [leraous  of  the  sacred  ankr. 
and  Knist  of  all  to  that  of  the  iHiutiff. 

*  'I'he  stuitimeiits  thus  Uddly  uiteretl  by  the  |)outilf,  \%'ere  reiteratMl 
;is  lioldlv  by  the  clergy  «if  a  ctmucil,  then  convened  in  Home ;  and 
ThiHidoric,  then  king  of  Italy,  and,  in  fact,  the  em|>eror  of  the  WeiL 
not  oidy  heard  these  things  withimt  rebuke,  but  condeacended  publidy 
to  uckiiuwieilge  that  ♦.he  ctHiveniug  of  un  ecclesiastical  council — fW 
highest  act  ut  spiritual  supremacy — de^ieiided  on  the  pleasure  of  thr 
bishop  of  Home,  as  the  lu^d  of  the  clerical  body.  Yet  I  dare  mt 
alftrm,  uii  the  gnmud  of  these  facts,  that  the  Alan  of  Sin  was  ceitaiJ^ 
revealed  at  the  u|»eiuug  of  the  sixth  century,  though  1  think  it  uiigkt 
lie  doue  with  quite  as  much  propriety  us  to  athrui  tliat  the  year 
uas  thus  sigiiaii/vd.  Iherc  uas  us  much  granted  by  Theodwric  ai  hy 
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^  ♦i\’Tomaehns,  than  were  eoneeded  hy  either.  By  that  pontiff,  all 
the  elements  of  the  sehetne  of  HiMebrnml  nvr«*  not  oiilv  eonctnml, 
(int  *rowo«l,  and  In  no  fofnall  part  aeted  upon. 

‘  It  mijrht  also  he  remarkwi,  that  the  fifth  eentnrj',  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  .hiseph  Mode,  was  distiii^nisheil  hy  the  nppeamiict*  of  the  ten 
kinirdem.s,  w:is  also  the  perhu!  in  which  the  pontiffs  liepiii  to  aaaert 
their  independence  of  the  civil  power.  Their  pre-eminence  had  evi- 
dentlv  arisen  fWwn  the  civic  importance  and  aplendonr  of  their  reaid- 
eneo  ;  hnt  they  heeame  eoneerned  at  this  time  to  trace  their  anthiaritv 
to  a  hifirher  sonrct'.  The  dimity  of  their  aet‘,  it  was  contended^  arniu* 
not  from  that  of  the  capital  in  which  it  happened  to  h<*  founded,  hnt 
rather  fmin  the  iie»d  and  martyrdom  of  the  ('hriatian  Apiwtlea,  St. 
Peter  and  St,  Paul.  The  aiithfiritv  of  its  prelat»*s  had  dfvicended  from 
the  l*rinee  of  the  Apostles,  was  the  same  with  his,  and  ocenrflinpflv» 
whatever  of  honour  or  reproach  W'pre  laid  on  the  bishops  of  Home,  foil 
oji  that  favoured  disciple,  to  whom  the  ke\s  of  heaven  were  peculiariv 
entnistiHl.  This  h«»lder  assertion  of  Peter’s  supremacv,  and  the  tM<‘ 
which  was  thus  maile  of  that  doctrine  hy  a  power  which  had  hitherto 
derive<l  its  importanct*  from  quite  other  considerations,  were  nearly 
simultaneous  with  the  rise  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  and  artainiv  cnimti- 
ttited  a  cnanire.  much  more  ootiducivc  to  the  sulrnequent  dospotiain  of 
the  pontiffs  ^an  the  lett(r  of  Justinian.  So  easy  then  is  it  to  dis¬ 
cover  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  church,  which  uiay  be  made  to  aid 
ail  hvpotheais,  whenever  it  ahull  be  deemed  importaut  to  create  one.* 

pp.  011^72. 

Mr.  Vauffhan  remarks,  tiiat,  ‘  in  the  eye  of  fuophecy,  the 
‘  death-wound  ’  of  Popery,  ‘  may  not  be  followed  by  iimiiediaie 
*  dissolution.'  If  this  be  just,  it  may  iiatti rally  be  asked,  w  he¬ 
ther  its  death-wound  has  not  lon^  since  lieeii  ^iven,  and  whether 
it  i^  not  at  this  time  in  a  slate  of  iin^erin^  death*  iiut  we  must 
forbear  to  enter  upon  a  subject  which  seems  to  us  to  require  a 
thorouch  re-investi^ation,  a/i  inilio,  in  the  spirit  of  chiUious, 
temperate,  and  independent  inquiry.  We  must  confess  that  we 
think  tiio  statements  and  arouineiits  of  the  lU*v.  Mr.  Porsler 
and  tiie  Kcv.  S.  11.  Maitland  entitled  to  far  more  iv..’)(>eclftd  Rt- 
temion  than  they  ap)>ear  hitlierto  to  have  received. 

Mr.  Morisuii  agrees  w  ith  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  rejeotiiig  the  theory 
of  interpretutioii  which  regards  the  elevation  of  Ihiiiiiace,  in 
OOt),  by  the  Islmperor  Phoca^,  to  the  title  of  bibhup, 

ts  the  date  from  which  tlie  years  are  to  be  aUculated. 

He  is  inclined  to  preh^r  tlie  year  T5f>,  when  King  Pepin  coii- 
ierred  on  the  Pu}>e  tlie  teiu|>oral  dominion  of  tlie  Icaiiaii  States; 
but  admits,  w'itli  Uie  late  Dr.  Bogue,  lliat,  thirty  years  before 
that  date,  tlie  I’ope  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  ofqhe 
great  Antichristian  usurpation. 

'  If  tben  (he  oontinueH)  *  we  venture  with  great  modesty  to  fix 
prophetic  number  of  the  beast  at  or  near  the  year  740,  this  will, 
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with  the  atltlilioii  of  the  years,  place  the  oi>eniiig  of  the  Milleo. 
nium  abiuit  the  2(HMhh  year  of  the  Christian  (li»|wnsatioii ;  ami  will 
bi^autifully  harmonize  with  the  view's  of  those  Jewish  and  other  writers 
who  have  supp«»scd  that  the  seventh  niillenary  of  this  world’s  exist¬ 
ence  will  be  the  great  s;ibbatic  day  of  the  Church  !  ’ 

In  a  note,  however,  ^Ir.  IMorison  seems  to  concede,  that  some 
attention  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  many  learned  writers  on  ‘pro- 

*  phecy  *,  that  the  number  of  the  beast  runs  parallel  w  ith  the 

epoch  of  the  Hejira,  in  *  It  is  certainly  true*,  he  says, 

*  that  the  Impostor  of  Mecca  rose  to  distinction  about  the  very 
‘  time  when  l\)pery  became  insolent  and  daring  in  its  preten- 
‘  sions :  that  both  systems  shall  sink  into  utter  ruin  about  the 
‘  same  time,  appears  to  be  highly  probable.*  But  if  so,  what 
becomes  of  the  opinion  in  favour  of  the  later  date  ? 

In  combating  the  notions  of  the  modern  Millenarians,  Mr. 
^lorison  very  forcibly  states  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
second  advent  of  Our  Lord,  will  not  precede  the  Millennium. 

‘  1.  We  only  r«ul  of  tw’o  pers<»iial  visits  of  (^hrist  to  onrw’orld  ;  the 
one  for  the  piirjM»se  of  expiatiiig  human  transgres>itm,  in  a  state  of 
humiliation  ;  ami  t)u*  other,  in  a  state  of  glory,  for  the  salvatijm  of 
his  I'hnrch.  **  Clirist  was  once  offered  to  lu'ar  the  sins  of  many,  and 
unto  them  that  h>ok  for  him  shall  he  apj>ear  the  second  time,  without 
sin,  unto  salvation.’*  N(ov,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  term  salvation, 
«H  here  employed,  can  include  nothing  short  of  the  perfect  beatification 
of  the  redeemed,  an  event  ivliich  even  tin*  ^lillennium  itself,  however 
glorious,  can  by  no  means  realize ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  death  will 
not  thru  be  vanquished,  and  that  the  full  triumph  of  Christ  and  the 
('hiiroh  can  only  take  place  when  the  wicked  shall  have  lH*en  judged, 
ami  when  death  and  liell  are  cjist  into  the  lake  of  tire.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  Christ’s  s^vond  ap]H*aring  will  Ik*  ass<»ciuted  wdtli  the 
full,  not  the  jmrtial,  salvation  of  Ids  whole.  Church,  and  that,  there- 
hire,  it  can  never  prm'de  any  condition  of  the  I’hnrch  on  earth,  how¬ 
ever  pros|H*rous  or  magnificent. 

*  II.  *1  he  jndgeinenl  of  the  world  in  right iMuisncss,  is  an  event,  the 
st.'uiding  evidence  of  wliich,  till  it  shall  actually  take  ]>lace,  is  the  resur- 
n*ction  of  ('hrist  from  tiu*  dead  ;  “  Because  he  hath  uppointtnl  a  day  in 
the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righti*<m>ness,  by  that  man  whom 
he  bath  ordained  ;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in 
that  he  hath  rai.sed  him  from  the  dead.”  Till  the  very  hour,  then,  in 
w’hich  “  the  judgement  shall  he  set,  and  the  IxKiks  shall  lie  opened," 
the  fact  of  C'hrist’s  resurn*ction  shall  be  to  all  men  the  great  assurance 
of  their  approaching  doom.  Hence  1  venture  to  conclude,  that  when 
Christ’s  re.surreclion  shall  cc*ase  to  Ik*  the  ajipnipriate  sign  of  hi*  ap- 
proiick  to  our  wurld,  the  judgi*meut  of  all  men  will  then  instantly 
commence. 

•  II 1,  W  hen  “  the  Lord  shall  come,”  we  are  informed  that  he  will 
bring  to  licht  the  hidden  things  <»f  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest 
the  c<»uiisels  of  the  lumrl but  how  shall  this  Ik?  realized  if,  after  his 
roming,  more  than  a  thousand  vt*ars  shall  transpire  ere  the  millions  of 
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men  who  lie  in  their  graves  shall  be  ruiseti  to  life,  and  shall 
pass  under  the  scrutiny  of  his  infallible  tribunal  ?  1  conclude,  there- 

fi»re,  that  I’hrist  will  not  visit  our  earth  in  person,  till  he  comes  to  re- 
real  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  to  settle  the  destinies  both  of  the 
righttnnis  and  the  wicked. 

*  W,  At  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he 
shall  punish  nil  his  enemies  with  everlasting  destrtiction,  at  the  very 
moment  he  is  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  admired  in  all  them  that  be¬ 
lieve.  “  StH'iiig,”  says  the  a|)ostle,  in  writing  to  the  perswuted  Thes- 
salonians,  “it  is  a  righttHms  thing  with  God  to  rccom|>ensi*  tribulation 
to  them  that  trouble  you  ;  and  to  yim  who  are  troubled,  rest  with  us ; 
uhen  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  l)c  revealed  from  hea\’en,  with  hit 
ini.ehty  angels,  in  darning  tire,  taking  vengeance  on  thfmi  that  know 
u<it  (hd,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gos|)el  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who 
fiM  he  ])iinished  w'ith  everlasting  destruction  from  the  ))reseiice  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power ;  when  he  shall  come  to  be 
glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  l)e  admired  in  all  them  that  believe." 
Who  that  is  not  under  the  blinding  influence  of  system  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  in  this  passage  the  following  propositions?  (1.)  It  is  a  righteous 
thing  for  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  the  wick<d,  and  rest  to  his 
{KTSiTUted  saints.  (2.)  The  period  at  which  this  twofold  recimipense 
thall  take  place  will  lie  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  revealed 
from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  hrc.  (3.)  The  results 
of  this  reconi])ense  will  be  eternal  misery  and  eternal  bliss.  And,  (4.) 
The  individuals  to  whom  this  recompense  shall  be  awarded  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  “  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  GoB|)el  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  on  the  other,  “  them  that  believe." 

‘  Will  any  sober-minded  man,  who  has  any  j)crception  whatever  of 
the  force  of  the  u{)ostle*s  argument,  take  u(k>ii  him  to  say,  that  the 
persecutors  of  the  Thwisulonians  will  not  be  “  punished  with  ever¬ 
lasting  destruction  "  at  the  precise  period  “  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire  "?  Is 
not  the  u}K*stlc  sjKniking  expressly  of  the  recom})ence  which  awaited 
those  that  troubled  or  i)ersecuted  the  Thessalonians  ?  Hut  if  at  Christ's 
coiiiing,  agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  modern  iVIillenurians,  none  of  his 
euemies  will^  be  judged  or  punished,  but  only  such  as  are  alive  at  the 
time  of  his  appearance,  it  will  be  in  point  of  fact  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  after  he  shall  have  been  revealed,  with  his  mighty  angels, 
in  flaming  fire,  before  one  of  all  the  early  disturbers  of  the  A{HNitolic 
('hurch  shall  be  dragged  forth  to  judgement.  How  absurd  and  dan¬ 
gerous  must  be  that  theory  which  thus  robs  an  inspired  argument  of 
mure  than  half  its  force,  and  which  strips  it,  at  the  same  time,  of  that 
consistent  beauty  which  })ervades  every  |)art  of  the  volume  of  revealed 
truth  !’  pp.  2^1—27. 

As  we  liave  discussed  this  subject  at  some  length  in  former 
Numbers,  we  shall  not  now  add  any  comments  of  our  own,  but 
nmy  hereafter  resume  the  inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  ducnne. 
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Art.  X.  The  True  Xature  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  DtUif  qf 
the  Clergy  totrards  her.  A  Sermon  pnnicheii  In^fore  the  C'ler^  ti 
the  Annual  Visitation  of  the  W'lionihle  the  Archdeacon  of  Totnet, 
at  Newton- Aldwt,  Devon.  Hy  Henry  Francis  Lyle,  A.B.  Minister 
Incumbent  of  Lower  Hrixham.  Hvo.  pp.  2(>.  l^ndon.  1H29. 

Thk  cause  of  Protestantism  in  this  country,  Mr.  Lyte  remarks,  has 
now,  in  fact,  fallen  mainly  inti>  the  hands  of  the  clergy  : — we  presume 
that  he  doi*s  not  mean  exclusively  of  Dissenting  ministers.  *  If  manT 

*  of  the  accustonu^  political  Iwrriers  to  the  uggrandixement  of  the 

*  Church  of  Rome  be  bmken  down,  it  is  our  business,'  he  adds,  *  to 

*  erect  and  strengthen  a  moral  and  spiritual  one  in  its  stead.*  What 
must  have  l)een  the  character  of  those  political  lairriers  which  u-ere 
conft^sstHlly  instead  of  moral  and  spiritual  ones?  How  rejoiced  must 
Mr.  Lyte  feel,  in  common  with  every  pious  and  enlightened  Protestant, 
that  the  caust^  of  truth  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of 
truth,  its  ow'ii  legitimate  advcKates  and  guardians  !  Mr.  Lyte's  Sermon 
is  marked  by  an  excellent  spirit,  and  dis^s  him  credit  in  all  respects. 
One  statement  <udy  has  struck  us  as  of  very  questionable  accuracy, 
namely, — *  that  the  age  was  not  much  less  enlightened  than  this,  in 

*  which  the  H4»mish  |M»wer  first  arose.*  To  what  age  docs  he  refer? 
The  fourth,  the  fifth,  or  the  sc‘venth  century  ? 


Art.  XL  Original  Psalmody.  Fifty-seven  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes, 
in  Score ;  with  an  Acoom|)animent  for  the  Organ  or  li’iano-forte. 
I'omiMKsed  by  M'illiam  Bird,  Watford,  Herts.  Price  half-bound. 
Louuon. 

It  is  satnng  much  for  these  compositions,  that  they  sustain  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  title  ;  fi»r  modem  ])sidnuKly  is,  for  the  most  part,  any  thing 
but  original.  We  have  examined  these  tunes  with  some  care,  and  have 
no  scruple  in  saying,  that  they  are  very  far  from  l)eing  of  a  common¬ 
place  character.  The  mehHlit*s  an'  extremely  pkusing,  expressive,  and 
often  graceful,  though  not  almiys  |>erfectly  adapte<l  to  the  words ;  and 
of  the  harmony,  we  lu't'fl  only  say,  that  the  work  has  undergone  the 
revision  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wt'slev,  whose  master  touches  may,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  he  n*ct>gni*i'd  in  the  accompaniment.  The  merit  of  the 
Tunes  is  of  course  unequal  ;  but  we  may  mention  Croxley  as  a  particu¬ 
larly  happy  and  spirittnl  composition  ;  Marshfield,  Alford,  Asnlwum, 
(feths4'mane,  S*nnuja»re,  Symjwthy,  and  Dependence,  are  all  of  them 
marked,  mon*  or  h»ss,  by  originality  and  musical  feeling  ;  and  there  w 
a  \‘anety  iu  the  airs,  that  ci»uld  hardly  be  exjiected  in  the  produedoos 
of  a  self-taught  amijnist'r.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
tunes  will  find  their  way  into  general  use,  and  w’e  cordially  concur  with 
Mr.  Wesley  in  recommending  the  work  to  all  lovers  and  students  of 
psalmody.  Mr.  Bird  has  lieen  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  splendid  li*t 
of  sul^scriliers. 


Anx.  XII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  first  volume  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Historv  of  Scotland  in  two 
mhimes,  will  bo  piiblisheil  on  the  31st  of  October.  ‘  It  will  conae- 
qnently  we  are  tobl,  ‘  be  the  ^first  work  that  Sir  Walter  will  publiah 
fiir  the  ensuing  season.’ 

The  third  grru's  of  Tales  of  a  (rraiidiathcr,  from  the  same  fertile 
pen,  will  ajipear  early  in  Novemlier,  in  3  vols.  IHino. 

A  V»»lumc  of  Sermons,  by  the  Right  lUwerend  C.  J.  Blom field, 
D.D.,  Bishoi>  of  London,  is  now  Printing,  and  will  be  publishod  in 
the  counu*  «»t  the  present  Month. 

Tran.siitluntic  Annuals. — The  Atlantic  Souvenir,  publislied  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  Token,  published  at  Boston,  may  shortly  Ik'  expected 
iu  I.#ondon.  They  will  be  enriched  w’ith  numerous  fine  Engravings, 
and  the  C«ontributions  are  by  the  most  distinguished  Writers  in  tue 
United  States. 

Nearly  Beady,  A  Top<^rraphical  and  Historical  Account  of  Waiii- 
flect  and  the  Wapentake  of  Candleshocs  iu  the  County  of  Liuouiii, 
including  Biography  of  Bishop  Wuyntiete,  Rev.  Thomas  Grantham, 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Henry  Stubbt*,  &c.  With  numerous  Eugravinits 
mi  Co])pcr  and  Wood,  by  Edmund  Oldfield.  In  Royal  4to.  aud 
H<»yal  Rv(». 

Dr.  Arnott’s  Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  will  be 
completed  by  the  Publication  of  the  Second  V'olunie,  of  wliich  the  first 
Half,  comprehending  the  Subjects  of  Heat  and  Light,  with  a  et»piou8 
Account  of  the  im])ortant  and  the  beautiful  Pheiiomeiia  which  range 
under  these  heads,  is  to  ap|)enr  early  in  October.  It  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Fourth  Edition  of  V’^ol.  1.,  in  which  tlie  true  nature  of  the 
common  detect  in  S|)eech,  called  Stuttering,  or  Stammering,  is  for  the 
first  time  completely  exptised,  aud,  as  a  fruit  of  the  Discovery,  a  Key, 
of  very  easy  a])plication,  is  given,  for  effectually  setting  free  the  im« 
prisoned  Voice. 

A  New  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  adapted  to  Devotional 
Purposes,  by  William  Wrangliam,  iu  demy  IBmo.,  is  just  ready  for 
Publication. 

In  the  Press,  Selections  from  Pliny’s  Natural  History,  with  Eugliah 
Notes,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Uie  Bev.  W.  Turner. 

We  understaild,  The  Amulet”  for  the  coming  year  is  nearly  cf>m- 
plete;  and  that  Mr.  Hall  has  been  very  successfuf  in  obtaining  the 
co-o}KTation  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Writers  of  the  age. 
Among  its  Illustrations,  will  be  an  Engraving,  fn^m  the  King's  Pic¬ 
ture,  of  an  English  Cottage  by  Mulready,  another  from  Wilkie's 
Painting  of  the  "  Dorty  Bairn  another  from  a  Drawing  by  Martin, 
from  the  burin  of  Le  Keux,  for  which,  it  is  stated,  the  Engraver 
rcciMvcd  the  unprecedented  sum  of  18B  (ruineas;  and  another  by 
Pickcrsgill,  for  which  145  Guinea.^  were  jiaid. 


3(>1  I  Tor/.  A  rcctniliji  PuUUhed, 

“  The  Juvenile  Forget  Me  Nut”  is  announced  for  Fublicatiou  in 
NoveiiilHT,  under  the  Mi|H‘riiitendence  of  Mrs.  S.  (\  Hall.  It  is  to 
eontuiii  Twelve  Knuravings  of  a  very  intert'stiiig  character  to  the  Little 
Folk,  for  wluuu  it  is  intended — ns  a  Christinas  Present,  or  New  Year's 
(Lft. 

Ill  the  Pn  ss.  Ia‘etures  Preliminary  to  the  Study  of  (Tcrinan  Liten. 
tim*.  Hy  L.  V'on  Muhlenfels,  LI^.D.  (Jiie  Vol.  Hvo.  Also, 

Selections  from  the  CJerman,  in  ProM‘  and  Poetry.  Hy  L.  Von 
^luhlenfels,  LL.I). 

In  the  Press,  The  Etynudou:}*  and  Syntax  of  the  Englidi  Language 
Kxjihiined.  Hy  Alexander  (Voinhie,  LL.I).  Third  Edition,  llvo. 

In  the  Press,  An  Exposition  of  the  System  of  the  Nerves.  By 
Charles  Hell,  Ivsjp  Second  Edition,  with  an  .Vppendix  of  (\isi*s.  One 
\'ol.  Ito.,  with  Ihii^ravini^s. 

'I’he  Hev.  Inirraui  Cohhin’s  Cottage  ('ominentator  will  in  future  U‘ 
puhlisluHi  in  \*olumes,  instead  of  NumlK*rs,  Vol.  I.  is  inov  completed, 
and  \’ol.  II.  will  ap]H*ar  early  in 

Preparing  for  Piihliralion.  Some  Account  of  tlie  Life  and  M'ritiiii^ 
of  Whitt*  Kennett,  D.l).  Lord  Bishop  t*f  Peterlmrough.  Hy  W.  Bur- 

Preparing  fi*r  Puhlication,  the  Life  and  Tina's  of  Daniel  de  Foe. 


Akt.'XIII.  WOHKS  KEC  ENTLY  PrREISIIED. 


MiM'ki.i.AseoeH. 

'ITo*  llcraltiry  of  I'rrRt*.  illii»trative  t»f 
those  boroc  b\'  all  tlie  l*Pori  anti  lluronots 
«uU  by  iin>»l  of  tin:  Gchua  of  Go  aI  IJri- 
taiii  ;  iH'4iIy  eugravotl.  nil'll  by 

Uciiuirks  Hi^torioal  .nnJ  KxpKnn.itory,  with 
cnj»ioio  fmtrsrs  of  the  IVarors’  Names 
al|>haU'ti('allv  armn^eil  in  rrfi'rence  to  their 
i'ri'His.  Hoval  Isiuo.  I0.i.  bounU. 

I’he  Mothi  r  nml  her  Dyughtt'r.  fools¬ 
cap  Svo,  Is  (»</. 

I'rn  Introihieti'rv  I.ccture^  ih'livere»l  r»t 
the  l)j»eninjj  of  ih«'  I’nivrrsiiy  of  Loiuiou. 
Session  Hi  o.  l^i. 

thh*uk;v. 

I'hc  t'hrisiiaii’s  Maiiuitl ;  or,  the  Oesire 
ol  the  .S»»ul  turnni  to  Goii :  I'outirining 
Kxtraets  fri»ni  the  Writirj's  of  the  Htv, 
William  M  .A.  on  the  following  im- 

iH>rtatit  Sul^'ts  in  ’I'hrce  Parts:  —  I. 
Piarbcal  '1  reaUM*  on  Christian  Perfection. 
— <.  'I'hc  S|>irit  of  Prayer. — S.  Du  the 
lAird  s  .Snpjw'r.  To  nhk  h  are  aikled  ap- 
|iropriate  l*rayers  aisl  Meditations  lltinn. 
tW.  .Mso, 

I'hc  Sacrament  of  the  Ix^rd't  Sup^NT 
fully  explajm'd,  biMUg  the  'I'hinl  Part  of 
the  ahu^-e  Work  ;  to  which  is  aikleil  an 
carmfwt  KxkcHtation  to  a  nyular  Attend- 
atii'T  on  that  nto>l  Ib-K  Oi,iuiaiK'e.  U. 


Select  Letters  of  the  late  IL'V.  W.  Ko- 
n.aiiie,  M.A.  .S:;ino.  Oil. 

Man’s  Kinnity  to  God;  and  Mercy  f<»r 
the  C^irf  of  Sinners.  Two  IVtsiotirse* 
Hy  tbi*  late  Stephen  t'hamoi  k,  13. L).  XSma 

^5. 

'I'hc  true  Nature  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ami  the  Duty  of  the  C'lcrg\’  towanU  her. 
A  Sermon  prracheil  befiire  the  Clergy-  it 
the  Annual  Vi«iitation  of  the  Venerahirlbf 
.Xrchdeacon  of  'Potnes.  By  Henry  Framis 
Lyte,  .\.B.  Minister  Incunibetu  of  Lowai 
Brixhani.  hvo. 

The  Wi>fks  of  the  English  and  Scouish 
Kefortners.  Kilitt'd  bv  the  R<*v.  T.  RuswsH 
A.M.  Vol  IV.  ihs.  tirf. 

I'he  History  of  the  South  Set  Wtnwit 
t|>plied  to  the  Instruction  and  HjKourtge- 
tnent  of  the  Qiurch.  A  Sermon  prcaihei 
at  various  Missionary  Anniversant?s.  By 
M'illiani  Hrme,  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
Ltmdon  Missionaiy  Society.  Is.  6d, 

Christian  Counsel  :  or  a  Manual  rf 
One  Hundred  Practical  Contemplaboat 
tefKhng  to  pnwiote  Gus^iel  Principlet,  t**! 
good  coovensation  in  CTtrist.  Brk*fly  co*»* 
prising  many  of  those  gn  at  Tniths  which 
are  to  he  known  and  practised  by  a  Owit- 
tian.  By  an  Old  Dh  in*.  l^n1o.  li.6d. 
cloth. 


